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THE D ORSAY, OLD STYLE, FROM A DESIGN BY BREWSTER, NOW IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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In THE days when New York first assumed, consciously, the artistic leader- 
ship of the nation, James Brewster built its finest carriages as Duncan Phyfe 
its finest furniture. Indeed, as early as 1810, there began the tradition that 
the carriage from ‘‘Brewster’s’’ was not alone the smartest attainable, but 
that it combined the refinement of cabinet work with the staunchness of 
ship’s carpentry. Wherever “‘carriage company”’ rode thereafter, the Brew- 
ster vehicle was the accepted symbol of social position. The ‘elegant car- 
riage’’ built for President Jackson i in 1829 . swagger, clipping dog carts 
driven by the young bloods of the eighties . leisurely, gracious landau 
. . . Canopy top sociable, all maintained the tradition of excellence incar- 
nate in Brewster designed and built automobile coach work of today. There 
could be no more significant tribute to this leadership than the fact that Rolls- 
Royce has acquired Brewster, thus uniting superlative coach work with the 
“best car in the world.’’ The illustration shows a Sport Double Enclosed 
Drive Limousine by Rolls-Royce and Brewster. Rolls-Royce/Brewster, 
Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New York. Also at all Rolls-Royce Branches. 
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THE UMBRELLA 


Takes a Place in the Sun 


And umbrella makers are so prolific in design, abbrevia- 
tion, coloring, that being smartly prepared for rain or 
shine has become positively enjoyable. 













-A_ snakeskin - covered, crook- 
handle umbrella is abbreviated to 
the point of extreme smartness. 


Now that snakeskin shoes and bags 


are so decidedly a la mode, it is par- 


. $18.50 


ticularly desirable . 








“4A new handle takes its charm 
from that of a Chinese picture. It 
is made of quartz in shades to 
match the various shades of taffeta 
silk covering. It is the PAGODA 
—the latest Parisian craze, 


$20.00 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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RUSSEKS Fifth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street RUSSEKS 


Smart 
New Yorkers 
Know 


—that Russeks are fashion 
artists, originators, creators. 


—that no “rubber stamp” 
fashions or “Fords” find a 


place in these salons. 


—that a reputation for chic 
depends upon a canny sense 
of where to shop. 


—that the search for the 
newest clothes whenthey're 
new, begins and ends 


at 


RUSSEKS 


FIFTH AVENUE 
At 36 Stree~ 





New “Gravel Goats $69.50 


New Grepe Delice 
Frocks $55.00 
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McAFEE town oxford in tan 
Russia calfskin with perforated 
straight tip. . Medium or full 
toe . . . 18.00 and 25.00 


McAree golf oxford, mocca- 
sin style with rubber studded 
sole and heel —in tan grained 
CHMMER 0 6 le tlt Ee 


Wuirte buckskin sports oxford 
in wing tip model with tan or 
black trim, rubber or leather 
ev » ts s + oe 


MEN’S 
FOOTWEAR 
By the Foremost 


English and American 


Makers 


Ghctuding a most com- 
plete presentation of smart 
town and country models 
by Alan McAfee of Lon- 
don — exclusive in New 
York with Saks-Fifth 


Avenue. 


McAreE riding boots, bench- 
made over a custom last of 
superior Russia calfskin with 
slightly full calf for the Amer- 
ican horseman . . . 50.00 


Wuirte buckskin oxford, suit- 
able for golf, tennis or country 
wear, with black or tan saddle, 
made with rubber bottom. 10.00 


SIXTH FLOOK es SIXTH FLOOR 
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The Satisfaction 
of 
Packard Ownership 


Those who drive a Packard 
enjoy a two-fold satis- 
faction. 


They know that their taste 
and judgment are well re- 
flected in a car distin- 
guished by a generation of 
eminent patronage—that 
Packard comfort, beauty, 
and prestige are universally 
approved in town or coun- 
try, at home and abroad. 


And they know, too, that 
the long-lived Packard Six, 
with all its associations, 
costs no more to own, oper- 
ate and maintain than cars 
offering far less in both 
tangible and _ intangible 
values. 


The price of the Packard 
Six five-passenger sedan, 
delivered in New York, is 
$2788.78, including all nec- 
essary accessories. 


Furthermore, Packard cars 
may be bought on a pay- 
ment plan— with both 
down and monthly pay- 
ments relatively small. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 
PACKARD BRONX COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, May 21, to 
Friday, May 28, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


YOUNG WOODLEY—Tender handling of the 
love of a schoolboy and his master’s wife. 
With Glenn Hunter. Betmont, 48, E. of 
Bway. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—White men in 
Chinese complications. Martin Beck, 45, 
W. of B’way. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—George Kelly’s bitter play 
now holding the Pulitzer prize. Well act- 
ed by Chrystal Herne. Morosco, 45, W. 
of Bway. 

LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric as the colored 
lady whose lack of principle brought her 
a violent end. Berasco, 44 E. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill’s play 
in which the players wear masks, and 
speak some of his loftiest sentiments. 
Kaw, 45, W. of B’way. 

BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Too much love and 
religion in the country spaces. Superbly 
acted by Alice Brady. Henry MILter’s, 
43, E. of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—Jewish folk legend, well pre- 
sented. NeiGHBorHoop PrayuHouse, 466 
Grand. On Tues., Wed. (mat.) and Thurs. 


of each week. 


COMEDY 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—A searching comedy of 
boarding house life. With Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne. Guirp, 52, W. of 
B’way. 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Barrie 
ably seconded by Helen Hayes in a good 
revival. Bryou, 45, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—A prize fighter and his manager 
as domestics in a Fifth Avenue home. Very 
amusing slang. 46TH Street, 46, W. of 
B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—George Jessel in a com- 
edy at which you can laugh or cry a little. 
Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY—A nice 
comedy from the Spanish. NEIGHBORHOOD 
Prayuouse, 466 Grand. Fri., Sat. (mat.), 
Sun. of each week. 

THE PATSY—Which deals with the down- 
trodden younger daughter and her eventual 
triumph. Boorn, 45, W. of B’way. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—If you like very 
amusing, somewhat bawdy humor you will 
like this. Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Wit in 
Merrie England. Ina Claire as a crook, and 
Roland Young as her polished suitor. Fut- 
TON, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—A pleasant play of 
the clerk that dreamt of his boyhood hopes. 
LirtLe, 44, W. of Bway. 





LOVE-IN-A-MIST—Madge Kennedy as_ the 
harassed young lady who always said “Yes.” 
Gaiety, B’way at 46. 

POMEROY’S PAST—Of the shy young man 
and his embarrassments. With Ernest 
Truex. Loncacre, 48, W. of B’way. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST— 
A good revival of Oscar Wilde’s play of 
Victorian wise cracks. Ritz, 48, W. of 
Bway. 

LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM—This has ex- 
cited every one but us. Taken on your own 
responsibility. Aporto, 42, W. of B’way. 


MUSICAL COMDEY 


SUNNY—Marilyn Miller and everything a mu- 
sical comedy should have. New AmstTer- 


paM, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE COCOANUTS—Humor by the Marx 
brothers. Music by Irving Berlin. And 
that’s enough. Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 


TIP-TOES—A show well tuned by George 
Gershwin. With Queenie Smith and many 
comedians. Liperty, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE VAGABOND KING—The “Song of the 
Vagabonds” came from this. Or don’t you 
remember it? Castno, B’way at 39. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—Mostly the well known 
feminine form, but good of its kind. 
Casino DE Paris, atop the Century, Cent. 
Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—Louise Groody in the 
show that Grandmother used to tell us about. 
Grose, B’way at 46. 

BY THE WAY—An English revue with light 
humor for the intelligence. With Cecily 
Courtneidge. CENTRAL, B’way at 47. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—An operetta with 
the Russian Revolution for a background. 
Well tuned. 441TH Street, 44, W. of 
B’way. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—A nice musical comedy 
of the older and simpler school. VANDER- 
pitt, 48, E. of B’way. 

PINAFORE—A large revival of this Gilbert and 
Sullivan that is worth going to. Century, 
Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—Back again and nearly 
as good as last year’s entertainment. Gar- 
rick, 35, E. of B’way. 


*‘ IOLANTHE—A glowing and superlative revival 


of Gilbert and Sullivan. Prymoutn, 45, 
W. of B’way. 


AFTER THE THEATRE 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 
The Larry Siry orchestra for charming 
people in charming surroundings. 
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ABOUT, TOWN. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
—For those who wish to drive half an 
hour or so for a dance and a sandwich 
before the one o’clock closing hour. 


BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—The most sophisticated 
night club of the Village. Continental 
revue. Closes May 29. 


BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—Spacious 
floor, good air, low couvert, and excellent 
music. For those who like to dance. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63— 
Dancing to excellent music on the elabo- 
rate promenade atop the Century Theatre. 


CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Amusing ditties 
sung by the Yacht Club boys entertain a 
very smart clientele every hour on the 
hour. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Re- 
opened with Moss and Fontana filling a 
limited engagement in new surroundings. 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—The rustic rendez- 
vous of the dancing flapper, and one of the 
best dance floors in town. 


FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—Com- 
plete revue at midnight, sufficiently amus- 
ing to make you forget rather showy clien- 
tele. 


THE OWL, 125 W. 45—Negro waiters and 
hat-check girls provide first-class colored en- 
tertainment until morning. Go after two. 


VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60—Smart clientele. 
Johnson and Murphy dancing. Open Fri- 
day and Saturday nights only. 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The show place of 
Harlem for white visitors. Music mar- 
velous; atmosphere rowdy. Go very late. 


MOTION PICTURES 


BEN-HUR—A rousing chariot race, an active 
galley fight, and in between is the story. 
Empassy, B’way at 46. 


OTHER WOMEN’S HUSBANDS—Which is 
an excellent duplication of the directing of 
Lubitsch. Loew’s 86TH Street, Third 
Ave. and 86. Mon., May 24. 


WET PAINT—Another comedy with Ray- 
mond Griffith. Stranp, B’way at 48. Fri., 
May 21, and Sat., May 22. 


THE BIG PARADE—A well directed and well 
acted picture of the War. With John Gil- 
bert and Renée Adorée. Astor, B’way at 


45. 


MUSIC 


BLANCHE SMITH-ECKLES and JOHN H. P. 
ECKLES. ‘Town HA tt, Fri. Eve., May 21. 
Classics and spirituals by a colored soprano 
and tenor new to our concert halls. 


PEOPLE’S CHORUS. Town Harr, Wed. 
Eve., May 26. A combination of perform- 
ance and demonstration that ought to be 
worth hearing. 


JEWISH MUSIC FESTIVAL. Mapison Square 
GarvEN, Sun. Eve., May 23—Bauer, Ga- 
brilowitsch, Levitzki, Rethberg, and many 
others, including an orchestra. 


ST. MARK’S CHOIR. Carnecie Hatt, Mon. 
Eve., May 24. An interesting colored cho- 
rus in a program which includes worth- 
while novelties. 


ART 


WENGER—Ferarcit Gatieries, 37 E. 57. 
Comprehensive showing of this popular 
scene designer. 


AMERICANS—Monrtross GAcverigs, 26 E. 56. 
Hartman, Davies, Burchfield, etc., in a 
May résumé. 


MUTULKA—Wervue, 794 Lexington Ave. 
Water colors, oils, and drawings of 
Matulka, and other coming Americans. 


SPORTS 


TENNIS—Kew Garpens, L. I. Queensboro 
Champ. Starts Sat., May 22; continues until 
Sat., May 29. Daily at 2 p.m. 


BASEBALL — Amateur — ForpHam Fievp, 
Fordham Road and Third Ave. George- 
town vs. Fordham. Thurs., May 27, at 3 
p.m. 


ProressioNAL—At YANkee Strapium: N.Y. 
vs. St. Louis, Sat.. May 22; N. Y. vs. 
Boston, Sun., May 23. At Polo Grounds: 
N. Y. vs. Brooklyn, Mon., May 24, through 
Wed., May 26. At Yankee Stadium, N. Y. 
vs. Phila., Fri.. May 28. Daily at 3:30 
p-m. Sun., at 3 p.m. 


TURF—Betmont Park, L. I. The Westches- 
ter Racing Assn.’s Spring Meet. Beginning 
Fri. May 21. ‘Trains for track leave 
from the Penna. Station. 


OTHER EVENTS 


FLOWER SHOW—Anmerican Museum of 
Natural History, Cent. Pk. W. and 77. 
Fri., Sat., and Sun., May 21 to 23. The 
Horticultural Society bringing spring in- 


doors. 









































For Madame 
and Mademoiselle 


A SWEATER FROM 
-RoBERTS OF LONDON 
ACCOMPANIES A SILK 

SKIRT TO THE 

Country CLuBs 


Model 14—Roberts of Lon- 
don, maker of “England’s 
finest,” is responsible for 
the smartness of this lacy- 
weave wool sweater with 
its new neckline bound in 
silk crépe. In beige, green, 
. blue or orchid stripes on a 
white back- 
ground. 19.75 


Model 16—Front yoke and 
front box pleats give chic to 
the white silk 14.5 0 


crepe skirt. 
Tue SwEATER AND Skirt SHOPS 
Fifth Floor 


Franklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New Yor K 


Entire contents copyrighted 1926, 
by FRANKLIN. SIMON & Co., IXc. 
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At The Top—The bag of 
straw will a favorite at 
the smart resorts, This en- 
velope of natural straw has 
centre medallion of embroid- 
ered raffia in colors 17.06 


At Lower Left—The vogue of 
bolka dots — expressed in this 
French bag of white kidskin with 
cut-out dots in colors, matching 


collapsible galalith frame 9.75 


BAGS—Main Floor 


At Lower Center — Colorfully 
printed silk rajah is the new note 
in summer bags—this imported 
French bag is in the favored 
melon sui shape . 13.50 


At Left —The summer version of 
the skate-runner bag— introduced to 
New York by this shop—is of white 
glove kid, with collapsible frame and 
“‘skate-runner’’ of simulated 

rer, | i 


At ses A n exquisite summer 
tailored bag - white glove silk has 
a pearl studded knob as a new note 


ae + as 13.50 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


BONWIT TELLER &,CO. 
The Specially Shop of Opiginalions 
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In The Center—The love-bird 
bag—a lar, lat imported 
French ba Ot poe 
silk with black covered frame 
and black medallion with its 
tableau of love-birds. 35.00 


At Lower Right—A summer 
sports bag that goes “with every- 
thing’ isa small pouch type of 
cncliecendivetnl striped silk 
shantung in gay colors . 6.00 


x 





FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 

HE nuisance editor advises us 

that a call should go out for 

the apprehension and prosecu- 
tion of the engineer who designed the 
gear boxes of the brown Fifth Avenue 
He says the dentistlike, skull- 
vibrating churning of these vehicles 
on first and second gears is inexcusa- 
ble in this age of automotive science. 
His warning, issued to all whose 
nerves are frayed by the bad liquor 
the prohibitionists force them to 
drink or by other causes, is to ride on 
the green busses whenever possible. 


busses. 


E notice a lugubrious placard in 

the window of Holden’s Fifth 
Avenue pet and book shop at Thirty- 
third Street announcing that the 
space is for rent. If it means that 
the shop is going out of business, we 
We have always been grate- 
ful to Mr. Holden for calling atten- 
tion to the very obvious connection be- 
tween books and pets, and we should 
be disappointed to see his thesis dis- 
credited. Think how Harper & 
Brothers would be enlivened by the 
addition of a few monkeys and guinea 


pigs. 


are sad. 


AN, they say, however exalted 

his position, sooner or later re- 

veals his humanity. It seems to be 
true. Shortly after the red lights had 
halted our bus beside one of the traf- 
fic towers, the godlike policeman in 
the bronze Olympian cage was seized 
with a fit of very mundane sneezing. 
Five times the paroxysms shook his Jo- 
vian frame. The nicest part was that 
when the show was over, a flapper and 
her boy friend clapped their hands 
and shouted “Encore” approvingly. In 
an instant the idea spread to other bus 
tens and taxis and became an ovation. 


FN Sos ord by persistent ru- 
mors that spring, in spite of the 


weather, has been making considerable 


£PRING MAKES 
HEADWAY _ 


ewe n 


headway in Central Park, we toured it 
in a victoria. We found nature tri- 
umphant. Loveliest of all, against 
the anti-suicide wire fence of the res- 
ervoir, around which were disgustedly 
pacing old gentlemen, girls, 
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nurses, 


PETS AND BGDKS 





children, and other would-be sel f-de- 
stroyers, the zephyrs had blown half a 
dozen beautiful green leaves. 


S we 
through Longacre Square, jos- 
tled at every step by overstout, bun- 


OO 








REVEALING 














AiS HUMANITY 





dle-bearing housewives, we fell on the 
tanned and seamed neck of an old 
friend whose adventures over the 


were pushing disgustedly 


“Take 


we said des- 


world have always thrilled us. 
us out of this maelstrom,” 
perately. “We will go with you to 
whatever outlandish place you name. 


You have been our idol since child- 
hood.” “I was going to Java,” said 


the idol, “but New York is so won- 
derful fe can’t bear to leave it.” As 
we separated, we noticed that his feet 
were of clay. 


ge mga of the New York 
Times of May 11 were startled 
to see screaming across its inviolate 
tront page an eight-column headline 
in 42-point type announcing the fol- 
lowing 

“BYRD SAW 


cataclysmic world-event: 
NO SIGN OF LIFE NEAR 
‘THE POLE, NEITHER BIRD NOR SEALS.” 

Before Byrd’s flight the last time 
we remember the New York Time? 
using this size headline was when Eng- 
land went into the War in 1914. It 
is a type-size usually reserved (as some 
one said on another occasion) for the 
second coming of Christ. 

This also marks the first time in 
the history of journalism that seals 
have rated an eight-column head, to 
say nothing of the absence of seals be- 


ing accorded that valuation. The 
polar bears may well feel a little 


piqued, for there weren’t any polar 
bears at the Pole either and yet the 
Times gave them no mention. 

Of course, the proverbial man who 
can both run and read at the same time 
could diagnose the Times’ frantic 
interest in the presence of polar fauna, 
while the rest of the New York dailies 
were maintaining an admirable sense 
of balance in their news values. 


(The World of the same morning 
gave a one-column head to Byrd and a 
two-column head to the 


of G. W. 
gator. ) 


¢ppointment 
Alger as Parole Investi- 
The secret is of course that 
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the Yumes had gone to considerable 
Lieutenant Com- 
mander Byrd as its special correspond- 
ent and had special writers up north 
covering every phase of the flight of 
the Josephine Ford from what the in- 
habitants of Kings Bay had for supper 
before Byrd started to what the 
orchestra played when he got back. 
The Byrd expedition was a Times 
feature, and, as such assumed the im- 
portance of a World War. The 
next day, when the Norge flew over 
the Pole (another Times scoop) the 
Byrd news was relegated to an inside 


expense to secure 


page. 

Otherwise we might have had an- 
other eight-column head 
ing the fact that no penguins were 


announc- 


seen either. 

We are going on a fishing trip this 
summer and if we can only get the 
Times to sign us up for special cor- 
respondence, you may pick up your 
paper some morning and think that 
Europe has burned to the ground until 
you find out that the letters spell: 
“NUSBAUM SPENDS SEVEN HOURS ON 
MOOSE LAKE: SEES NEITHER PICKEREL 


” 


NOR BASS. 


The Week 
X-CAPTAIN MAHONEY 


wins $2,500 prize for essay on 
crime prevention and six are indicted 
as $10,000,000 liquor ring in Port 
Chester. Rev. Dr. Norwood calls 
Americans most impolite people and 
Rome newspapers are skeptical of 
Byrd’s flight to Pole. City legal staff 
supports Hylan pension appeal and 
Mayor Walker pleads for municipal 
economy. Historian prepares for 
French Academy texts from Josephus 
describing Christ and ethical society 
leader says Ten Commandments are 
outworn. Speakers discuss war pre- 
ventives during “Peace Week” 
Berlin police raids disclose widespread 
monarchist plot. Arbitrary price-fix- 
ing for live poultry charged and Court 
orders investigation of Sand and 
Gravel Association. Manufacturers 
see radio drawing nations closer and 
Prince Windisch-Graetz accuses 
French of counterfeiting in Ruhr. 
Filipino lawyer wants U.S. to keep 
Philippines and “deterioration” of bar 
is deplored by association’s committee. 
Secretary Davis lauds flapper in Moth- 
er’s Day address and earth tremors are 
reported near New Rochelle. Meth- 
odists ask wets to back dry enforce- 
ment and Committeeman Mack seeks 


and 


— 
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THE BooTLEGGER’s REDEMPTION 
(In recognition of the Sesquicentennial celebration, President Coolid ge’s 
profile is authorized as a design for memorial half-dollars—NeEws REPoRT. ) 


southern support to end Democratic 
two-thirds rule. 


Trees 
RBOR DAY has come and gone, 
and we note that the very week 
that celebrated tree planting in the 
Park, was the week that marked the 
doom of the trees lining the west side 
of the last block of lower Fifth Ave- 
nue. This was the only tree-bordered 
block in this section and the leafy ap- 
proach has always been one of the 
beauties of the Washington Arch. 
Why this row of apparently healthy 
trees should have been surrendered to 
the ax, no one at first seemed to know. 
The policeman on the corner informed 
us that it “was orders” and anyway 


the trees interfered with passengers on 


the upper decks of the Fifth Avenue 
busses. 

We have been a 
the upper deck many times, and never 
noticed any interference. The door- 
man at the Rhinelander apartment 
house, on whose sidewalk most of the 
trees stood, protested absolute igno- 
rance. ‘The Rhinelander apartment, 
which is the old Rhinelander home- 
stead converted to more modern uses 
without destroying its original archi- 
tecture, boasts a charming garden and 
some young trees of its own along 
Washington Square North and also on 
its Fifth Avenue side, not to mention 
the garden and fountain at the rear 
running all the way back to the made- 
over stables once occupied as a studio 
and workroom by Mrs. Gertrude Van- 
derbilt Whitney. But we who do not 


passenger on 
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live amid such verdant surroundings, 
we mourn the loss of trees that some- 
how seemed the property of the public. 
True, a workman who was engaged 
in planting the feeble striplings which 
have replaced the old trees, finally vol- 
unteered that the trees had been sick 
and would have died anyway, but we 
refuse to be consoled by that thought. 

Speaking of trees, we often won- 
der why more New 
Yorkers do not plant 
trees in front of their 


houses. In some in- 
stances the house- 
holders of a_ block 


have combined to 
purchase and pay for 
the upkeep of a row 
of trees, and we are 
told that the city will 


guarantee to spray 
and trim regularly 


the trees so purchased 
and keep them free 
of pests. There are 
three species especial- 
ly recommended for 
planting: the  syca- 
more (of pleasantly 
mottled trunk), the 
Chinese (or is it Jap- 
anese?) ginkgo, and 
the humble, but in its 
leafage almost equal- 
ly exotic, ailanthus. 

After some re- 
search into costs we 
are assured by the of- 
fice of the Commis- 
sioner of Parks that 
$75.00 to $100.00 
per tree is the necessary initial outlay 
“If the thing is to be done right,” 
which means building a rail around 
a newly planted tree to protect it from 
the onslaught of children and delivery 
vehicles, as well as frequent and co- 
pious watering of the trees after they 
are planted. 


EARS ago we visited in a block 

in which the neighbors had band- 
ed together to shade their sidewalks 
and the memory of spring there is still 
with us. 

We are almost moved to suggest a 
Cause or try to establish a Week. Per- 
haps Mayor Walker would proclaim 
Plant-a-Tree Week. It was he who 
sponsored Reindeer Week not long 
ago, and to prove what good citizens 
we were, we actually tried to order 
a reindeer steak from the butcher. 
Greatly to our relief he had none (in 





spite of the Mayor’s orders), and we 
were at once freed of a certain sense 
of treachery to Santa Claus that had 
been troubling us. 


Tail Coat 


HILE we were on the subject 
of Mayor James J. Walker, last 

week, we should have mentioned the 
solution of the mys- 
tery as to why, at a 
recent large ball, he 
refused to take his 
hands out of his pock- 
ets. The few times 
he was obliged to 
shake hands he did so 
with a quick and ner- 
vous jerk, and when 
forced to lead the 
grand march he 
crooked his arms in 
a queer fashion, look- 
ing alternately like 
Pavlowa and like a 
wild duck in flight. 

The explanation is 
that when dressing 
for the ball the 
Mayor couldn’t find 
his tail coat. Fran- 
tically the house was 
searched, and finally 
his tailor located. But 
the latter had not 
seen the coat. If 
worse came to worst, 
however, he might 
lend one to the 
Mayor. Worse did 
come to worst, a coat 
was borrowed and it fitted very well, 
except for the sleeves, which ended 
somewhere in the vicinity of the el- 
bow. “Just keep your hands in your 
pockets,” he was counseled, “and you’ll 
look all right.” Hence the Mayor’s 
unaccountable behavior, and unhappy 
gestures during the grand march. 

His own tail coat was not discov- 
ered until some weeks later. Mrs. 
Walker had inadvertently sent it to 
cold storage with his fur coat. 


WV hip pets 


HE dog carnival at the Polo 

Grounds last week put everybody 
who saw it into an excellent humor. In 
the first place the opening parade of 
the entertainment was even funnier 
than the politician and _ celebrity 
parades one occasionally sees at Polo 
Grounds events. It contained whip- 
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pets, mutts, police dogs, huskies, wolf- 
hounds, beagles, and boy scouts. 

What happened was that whippet 
racing was introduced to New York 
and that the politest crowd that ever 
gathered about a baseball field had a 
chance to see the sheep dog of Mr. 
Sam Stoddart of Bradford, New 
Hampshire, herd sheep. 

The whippet racing, however, won 
every heart the moment it became 
evident of what the preliminaries of 
a contest After a few 
moments of suspense, an eager yelp- 


consist. 


ing arose from the starting line and a 
small crowd of shabbily dressed in- 
dividuals waving dirty bath towels ap- 
peared advancing down the track, 
uttering catcalls, blowing whistles, 
ringing bells, and otherwise indicating 
to the whippets that all was well. They 
looked like an eccentric section gang 
going home from work. These were 
the “handlers,” whom the 
whippets are trained to run. 

Then, on the report of the pistol, 
came the whippets, running at some 
forty miles an hour, incredibly grace- 
ful and charmingly in earnest; and 
running very good races for the most 
part. They are nice little dogs, with 
large lustrous eyes and wasp waists 
which are kept as wasplike as possible 
on account of the weight rule. Every 
dog is handicapped according to his 
weight. 


toward 


FTER the preliminary _ heats 
came Sam Stoddart and his sheep 
dog. The sheep were the first on the 
field. ‘They made a rather ignomin- 
ious entrance in a square of hurdles 
and were deposited on the sward. 
The pen was then opened and they 
proceeded to put in a half hour of 
healthy exercise. In the meanwhile 
Sam Stoddart and his dog had ap- 
peared. When the pen was opened, 
Mr. Stoddart gave directions with his 
stick and the dog proceeded to carry 
them out. It was an eye-opening 
experience to that particular crowd, 
and we had a feeling that half the 
people present went home and read 
“Bob, Son of Battle” over again with 
fresh understanding. Through it all 
the sheep behaved exactly like sheep, 
and it was clear that the dog relied 
on their doing just that; so that a 
beautiful harmony developed, and at 
the close of the performance Mr. 
Stoddart received real applause. 
The proceeds from the event went 


into the coffers of the American 
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Woman’s Association, which is one of 
Miss Anne Morgan’s interests. 

To return to whippet racing, it isn’t 
a sport that would crowd tracks with 
East Side fans. Its drama is less 
violent than the drama of a horse race, 
but there is no reason why Long 
Island shouldn’t be dotted with 
whippet race courses. You don’t have 
to be a millionaire to engage in the 
sport, and any level piece of turf will 
do for a course. 


Cats and Courtesans 


HE Metropolitan Museum has 

just had a fright. As a certain 
young curator was strolling through 
the Rodin gallery he noticed a few 
fine grains of light green dust on the 
base of a famous bronze. Examining 
the statue, he traced the origin of the 
dust to a tiny area not larger than a 
pinhead, rough and free of all luster. 
When he poked it with a pin it was 
soft. 

Dr. Colin G. Fink, head of the divi- 
sion of electrochemistry at Columbia 
and “‘house doctor” for the Metro- 
politan was summoned and diagnosed 
the trouble as the “bronze disease.” 

This strange malady, it appears, 
breaks out at intervals of about four 
vears on the glossy surfaces of certain 
bronze ladies and gentlmen of the 
museum, and if not immediately 
treated by Dr. Fink would work havoc 
with their plastic beauty. Rodin’s 
“Old Courtesan” is particularly sus- 
ceptible. She has had the “bronze 
disease” four times. 

Dr. Fink is the only physician who 
has had success in treating the strange 
ailment, and—to be technical—here 
is what he does: he cleans the infected 
part by a special electrolytic process, 
using a two per cent sodium hydrate 
solution; then washes and dries care- 
fully and applies a mat lacquer of 
cellulose acetate. 

The “bronze disease,” unfortunate- 
ly, is highly contagious. Its fine green 
dust would drift through the entire 
museum if not checked. Antique 
statues, especially Egyptian, are likely 
to have it, one of the queerest cases in 
the Metropolitan being that of a su- 
perb Egyptian cat. Sleek, feline, in- 
scrutable on marble pedestal, he would 
never be suspected of having his insides 
infected; yet again and again, in 
his hollow interior, he has developed 
the contagious “bronze disease.” The 
other day he was firmly fastened in an 
airtight glass case, as it is thought he 


may be directly responsible for the 
unfortunate condition of Rodin’s 
“Old Courtesan.” 


Menckeniana 


A‘ a conservative estimate, there 
is one new Mencken story every 
week. An old one which dates from 
the time when H. L. was editor of 
the Smart Set has recently been un- 
covered. An aspiring young poetess 
posted to Mencken a poem in an en- 
velope from her personal stationery, 
which was scented. By return mail 








the verse came back with the follow- 
ing rejection: “Your poetry is awful, 
but your perfume is superb.” 


Waldo Pierce 


HE large, grotesquely unkempt 

man with the unforgettable 
scraggly beard, seen periodically on 
Fifth Avenue of recent years—the 
man whose hat, if he wears one, is a 
weather-beaten pudding, who has no 
necktie and frequently no top button 
to his shirt, whose rubber-soled shoes 
have never had a shine, whose coat, if 
any, has obviously never known the 
touch of a pressing iron, and who may 
be using a dirty paint rag as a hand- 
kerchief—is Waldo Pierce. Members 
of the American Ambulance Service 
during the early part of the war will 
not forget him, and the French 
army, which he afterward joined, still 
talks about the grand Américain. He 
is a Harvard graduate of about the 
1905 vintage, an adventurer, a good 
writer, a better painter, and a tech- 
nician in the art of living. He is six 
feet four and weighs two hundred 
and thirtv pounds. 

The key to Mr. Pierce lies in his 
remarks about painting. Although 
the Wildenstein Galleries recently 
gave him a one-man show, he de- 
clares that he doesn’t care much about 
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painting; he had as lief write. It 
makes very little difference what you 
do, so long as you do something—the 
chief thing is to live. 

A few years ago, after Mr. Pierce 
had started for Europe, he decided 
that he didn’t want to go. He jumped 
off a liner, which was twenty miles 
out, and was picked up by an incom- 
ing boat three hours later. ‘The se- 
quel of this was that he was engaged 
to play a small part in the film “Mare 
Nostrum,” in which he had to swim 
under water, beard and all, holding a 
live lobster in one hand and a live oc- 
topus in the other. 


HE financial philosophy of the 

startling Mr. Pierce is little short 
of treason. He has found that un- 
less you have the devil’s own luck 
there isn’t a livelihood in painting, 
even if you do have one-man shows, 
so he is supported by his father, who 
is a lumberman in Bangor, Maine. 
From the family coffers Waldo Pierce 
buys tickets to whatever ovtlandish 
sections of the globe appeal to him. 
“That’s what the timberlands are 
for,” he says. Recently Mr. Pierce 
has been commuting to Philadelphia, 
where he has been painting a portrait, 
ten feet long, of the Spencer Irwin 
family. Soon he expects to depart for 
a small, walled Arab fishing village 
near Tunis which he_ has _ lately 
haunted, shoeless, shirtless, with patri- 
archal hat and paint-soaked trousers. 
His wife, who is Ivy ‘Troutman, 
once of the stage, will go with him. 


Object Lesson 


E hear of a gentleman of Greek 

extraction who, after accumu- 
lating much money in the candy busi- 
ness, built an apartment house in 
the West Nineties. When the ques- 
tion of decorating the reception hall 
arose he decided to solve the problem 
personally; he went into an obscure 
section of the city and returned with 
a huge print entitled “The Honest 
Steward Turns Out the Poor Ten- 
ant,” which depicted in florid manner 
a duty-stricken steward expelling a 
destitute and grieving family. ‘The 
print was duly hung, and artistically 
it was a success, but the scene it de- 
picted led to restiveness on the part of 
the tenants. There was speculation 
and muttering, and finally a commit- 
tee waited upon the landlord. Was 
this intended as a perpetual warning 
to the occupants of his apartments? 
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With some alarm the landlord real- 
ized the situation. Straightway he 
hurried to the place of his original 
purchase and returned with a com- 
panion print, equally florid and touch- 
ing. It was entitled “The Generous 
Landlord Takes Back the Poor Ten- 


ant,” and now everybody is happy. 


Jefferson Market Jail 


FTER fifty-one years of heroic 

dirt accumulating, the Ninth 
Street and Sixth Avenue combined 
jail, courthouse, market, and Black 
Maria garage is blowing itself to a 
sand blast. “The clock in the tower 
which sometimes goes and sometimes 
sticks is to be cleaned both internally 
and externally, and the chimes which 
the tower was built to house are to 
be put in commission again. So the 
dulcet tones of the bells which only 
old-timers of the district can remem- 
ber, will presently again be wafting 
over Greenwich Village. 

The fancy building is coming out 
of its sooty cloak an elegant red, 
trimmed with no less elegant yellow. 
The doodabs, jiggers, gimmicks, what- 
nots, and thingums which give a 
unique air to the mid-Victorian pile 
are assuming new beauties. 

This excessively odd building was 
erected in 1875 and was originally 
used as a place of detention for all 





prisoners in the second district. It re- 
mained unchanged for forty-five 
years. But in 1919 the situation at 
the crowded ‘Tombs made it necessary 
to set aside a jail for women and Jef- 
ferson Market jail was selected to be 
the one. Since then, all the women 
convicted of petty misdemeanors have 
been confined there, the only men 
around being officials and a few trus- 
ties from the Tombs to keep the yard 
and buildings clean. 


eo hundred years 
or so ago—when Jefferson 
Market was built, a firehouse (contain- 
ing Gulick Hose Company No. 11) 
stood on the site of the present jail; 
there was a wooden tower and a big 
fire bell to call out the volunteers. 
There was a jail next door, which 
eventually crowded Gulick Hose 
Company No. 11 out of business. 
Then the present structure was built, 
including the courthouse, now called a 
Woman’s Day Court, where all the ills 
to which womankind is heir are aired. 
And the city contains no more color- 
ful courtroom. 

In the old days, people lived ove 
the market and flaunted the joys of a 
free life in the faces of the prisoners 
in the overlooking windows. But that 
was done away with four or five years 
ago. ‘The rooms over the old market 
are now storerooms, though we hear 
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that one artist, an old tenant, still has 
a studio there in the shadow of the 
elevated. 


Captain and Dean 


WE have encountered several 
wide-eyed pianists and at least 
one well-known soprano who, in- 
trigued by the marine display in Ab- 
ercrombie & Fitch’s  Forty-fifth 
Street show window, wish to know 
if the formidable volume entitled 
“Elements of Navigation,” by W. J. 
Henderson, A.M., formerly lieutenant 
N.M.N.Y., is from the fearsome pen 
of the Dean of the Music Critics 
Union. 

It is. And the author is probably 
prouder of this excellent little study 
than of all his ten authoritative works 
on the art of music. 

For forty-three years Billy Hender- 
son has written musical criticism, but 
he is almost equally venerable as an old 
salt. He taught navigation during the 
War, and has a special form master’s 
license for the merchant marine 
(good for all tonnage on any sea). 
Not only is he an authority on the 
handling of small boats, but he has 
evolved in navigation an ingenious 
meridian formula (applauded by the 
Navy Department) solving the only 
defect of the Mark St. Hilaire 
Method. —TuHeE New YorkKeErRs 


Huspanb (entering Calais): “You keep these cigars for me. Just tell 
them theyre for your own personal use.” 
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WE’D HAVE A VIEW OF THE PARK NOW.” 
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THE. NEW YORKER 
THE POLE 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 20: 
THE New YorKEr’s Giant Dirigible, 
The New Yorker, in charge of our 
Mr. Eustace Tilley, has just reached 
the Pole; and we are privileged to re- 
produce below the full text of Mr. 
Tilley’s historic message, delivered ex- 
clusively to THE NEw YorKER: 


By Evusrace TILiey 
Commander of THE NEW YoRKER 
Expedition to the Pole 


(Copyright, 1926, by THe New 
YorKER, the St. Louis Globe-Dispatch, 
the St. Louis Post-Democrat, the St. 
Louis Herald-W orld, the Kansas City 
Star, the Miami Herald, the Daily 
Graphic, a couple of papers in Swedish, 
the Staten Island Courier, the Yale 
Alumni News, Women’s Wear, Har- 
per’s Young People (discontinued), 
Puck, and the New York Telephone 
Directory.) 


(By Radio Direct to THE NEw 
YorKER, picked up off the coast 
of Massachusetts floating in an 

old gin bottle, about half full.) 


OVER THE NORTH POLE, 
May 20, aboard the giant dirigible 
The New Yorker, 6 P.M., Greenwich 
Time (2 P.M. New York Time, 1 
P.M. Daylight Saving Time, midnight 
Eastern Standard Time and Wednes- 
day in Italy). Reprinted from yester- 
day’s late edition: 


Well, this is certainly some weather 
we're having up here. Nothing but 
snow. You’d never think it was the 


middle of May. 


By Eustace TILitey 
(By Special Cable to THE New 
YORKER, written out in Mr. Til- 
ley’s characteristic longhand, and 
delivered by a native Eskimo in 
a red cap, named George.) 


KINGS BAY, SPITZENBERG, 
May 19, 5 P.M. (Delayed intransmis- 
sion)—As I write these words, there 
is shouting going on outside, and I 
presume another of the boys has just 
hopped back from the Pole. 

The New Yorker’s hop for the 
Pole has been delayed by traffic con- 
ditions again, but we hope to hop off 
any minute now. I understand that 
the congestion is due to the fact that 
all the planes from the North Pole 
have to fly south, according to a law 
of Physics and, in my opinion, one of 
the most foolish laws ever passed. 


AT LAST 


Lieut. Byrd, who is piloting The New 
Yorker, is waiting night and day with 
engines running for the Polar lights 
tc flash green, so that we may make 
our dash. 

We are taking along only the neces- 
sary implements to make our observa- 
tions over the Pole, including the in- 
valuable Bumstead Sun-Compass, a 
useful instrument similar to an ice- 
cream freezer except that it is lined 
with fur. ‘There is no apparent rea- 
son I can see why it is lined with fur, 
except that otherwise it would de an 
ice-cream freezer; and it certainly 
would be silly to take an ice-cream 
freezer to the North Pole. 

Armed with this instrument, and 
the Byrd Bubble Sextant (one of the 
most beautiful sextants I have ever 
listened to, and superior, in my mind, 
to the Sextant from “Lucia”) we 
plan to make further observations over 
the unexplored areas, and maybe crook 
a few of those Norwegian and Italian 
flags that the Norge dropped, thus 
cinching the Pole for the United 
States. We shall have to be pretty 
slick about this, however, as _ the 
Amundsen crowd is watching. 

I mention this merely to give some 
idea of the spirit around our camp. 


By Eustace TILLey 
(By Wireless to THE NEw York- 
ER, written here in the office be- 


fore he left.) 


KINGS BAY, SPITZENBERG, 
May 20, 8 P.M.—This is a great 
day for New York here in the Arctic! 

The New Yorker has just returned 
from her historic hop to the Pole; 
and the little town of Kings Bay has 
gone wild with joy, since this con- 
cludes the Polar Expeditions for the 
year and they now can get some sleep. 

Before describing our findings at 
the Pole, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank our trusty pilot, Lieu- 
tenant Byrd, and state that it was all 
Byrd, he did it. 

(At this point THE New York- 

ER is in receipt of a message from 

Lieutenant Byrd,  Spitzenberg, 

May 20, 8:15 P.M.: “Don’t you 

believe him, he’s just saying that; 

it was Tilley did it.’’) 

No, it wasn’t, it was Lieutenant 


Byrd did it. 


(Special wire to THE New York- 
ER, Spitzenberg, May 20, 9 P.M. 
It was Tilley.—Byrp. ) 
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I merely men- 
tion this to give 
the reader some 
idea of the spirit 
around our camp. 

Our hop for 
the Pole was 
without unto- 
ward incident. We simply set the 
pointer of our compass due north, and 
flew along until we couldn’t fly north 
any more without flying south. We 
knew when we reached the Pole any- 
way by the heap of flags. 

Cruising low over the area sur- 
rcunding the Pole, we then made sev- 
eral observations. The Lieutenant ob- 
served that life is a funny proposi- 
tion, and I observed that Lieutenant 
Byrd had a little speck of egg in the 
corner of his mouth. Presently we 
both observed that we were getting 
gosh-darned cold hanging round the 
North Pole making these observa- 
tions; and so we turned our plane 
around and started back. 

Perhaps the most unusual result of 
the recent Arctic explorations is the 
Real Estate Development around the 
Pole. Although Lieutenant Byrd 
claims he can remember when the 
Pole was nothing but a flat sheet of 
ice, we discovered the ground to be 
staked out already into lots, promi- 
nent signs erected at the intersections 
to denote. the principal streets and 
thoroughfares, and property adjoin- 
ing the Pole already being bought up 
at fabulous prices. I understand that 
a Realty Company in Spitzenberg has 
promised to thaw out any plot of 
ground ready for occupancy within 
three months. 

It was not until our return that I 
learned from the papers that during 
our absence a number of Poles revolt- 
ed in Warsaw. Although this has 
nothing whatever to do with our own 
Polar explorations, I merely mention 
it to give the reader some idea of the 
spirit around our camp. 

—Corery Forp 
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“Of course, they all have a 
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slight motion, madame.” 


METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 
HERE is, for instance, The Expatriate. 
He will tell you that he shook the dust of America 
from his shoes 

Because of a national zsthetic deficiency which became 
trying to his sensibilities ; 

There were, to suit him, too many gum-chewers, two few 
art lovers, too much machinery, too little personal 
liberty, too many flagrant billboards, too much com- 
mercial competition, too many cheap periodicals, too 
few good servants, too many people to whom the 
Renaissance was not even a name; 

So he sought refuge in a land where men are worldly and 
women sophisticated. 

That may all be, but investigation of many such emigrants 
will prove 

That a lucky turn of the market or the timely death of a 
rich relative had more-to do with the case 

Than the fact that the average American doesn’t care 
whether Hamlet was mad or not; 

For where in the United States can one rent a palace for 
thirty dollars a month, 

Or hire a house staff for one hundred dollars a year, 

Or serve a civilized dinner without breaking laws and risk- 
ing lives, 

Or even loaf satisfactorily without too much comment ? 

The Expatriate would not even pause for a reply. 

He is with us only temporarily, of course, having come on 
a flying visit 

To assure himself after a recent flurry that everything is 
quiet along the Street 

Or to find out how bad Uncle Croesus’s diabetes really is. 

It is almost impossible to entertain him— 

He has seen in London all the plays that are running here; 


Bridge doesn’t interest him as it did before he got the 
Monte Carlo habit; 

What price our night life after the Galas they throw along 
the Riviera? 

His table talk, though easy and probably truthful, is de- 
pressing to his dinner partner, 

Referring, as it does, to the beauty of the dogwood in the 
Bois, 

The innumerable bigwigs whom he has encountered on 
shipboard, 

And the last slice of snappy dialogue he overheard in the 
Travellers’ Club. 

And if by any chance the D. P. is feeling fairly set up in 
the dinner gown Cousin Lucy brought her from Paris, 

Ironical fate prompts The Expatriate to remark apropos of 
nothing that no smart Continental woman 

Would even think of looking at the collections which 
Chanel, Molyneux, Poiret, etc. 

Assemble for the American trade. 

The Expatriate asks casually if this, that or the other 
literary sensation of London or Paris is having much 
of a sale here, 

Receiving negative responses from the minority who have 
so much as heard of it. 

When he gets to the point where he tells how little he 
pays in restaurants for the choicest wines, 

It is time for his hostess to boast proudly that the claret he 
has just consumed 

Cost but three dollars a gallon. 

The Expatriate is always sailing on Wednesday or Satur- 
day of the following week, 

Which, after all, is something in his favor. 

If TAKES ALL KINDS 

TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 

—Bairp LEONARD 
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THE MAN WHO MADE US WHAT WE ARE 


OU have probably heard of him 

—vaguely. You have probably 

read some of his essays, and not 
quite gathered what they were about. 
You have probably sometime taken a 
course in Philosophy, Education, Cul- 
ture Psychology—and opened one of 
his books—and felt your brain grow 
maggoty after sixteen pages. No 
matter. You have certainly never 
seen his name in the headlines, nor his 
face in the pictorials. No matter, 
again. He has influenced you. He 
is the most influential American alive. 

For instance: You read the World? 
John Dewey has formed the pages of 
its editorial prima donnas. You sub- 
scribe to the New Republic? The 
gods who rule it have been ruled by 
Dewey. You send your child to a 
progressive school? John Dewey in- 
spired it and is Gospel to its teachers. 
You think Senator Borah an improve- 
ment over Senator Mark Hanna? 
The difference is John Dewey. You 
persist bravely in looking on our land 
as “an experiment in Democracy”! 
You cast your ballot for some 
politician with “workable ideas’? 
You believe in the values of “trial and 
error’? in the relatrive truths of all 
religions? in the pragmatic uses of art? 
You trust in Progress and in Science? 
. . . You may not know it, but John 
Dewey is the living man that made 
you. 

In the flesh he is humble enough. 
He is tall, awkward, atrociously 
groomed, exquisitely bashful. The 
gray head, for all its intellectual force, 
has a lamblike look which at times be- 
comes sheepish. The deliberate hu- 
mility of his words is Christian—far 
more Christian, indeed, although the 
words play havoc with Christian 
revelation, than the puffed forward- 
ness of Gospel preachers. 

And here is your threshold to the 
man. Ruthless follower of intellect 
and science, whithersoever they lead 
him, at heart he is a Christian and a 
poet: a Christian who will accept no 
written gospel; a poet who trusts him- 
self to write only on politics and 
metaphysics. Perhaps it is the con- 
flict brought upon his brooding spirit 
by this romantic loyalty to the Mind, 


which makes him walk slow-stooped, 
as if his head were just a bit too heavy 
to be borne; which makes him look at 
you, shyly, as if this fact of sight were 
ust a bit too intricate to think of; 
which makes him speak so noncommit- 
tally and soft, as if he knew that 
words were the real form of thinking 
-~—and thinking a thing so sacred that 
he must be careful! 

He has been slow and careful. He 
was born in Burlington, Vermont, in 
1859. You are aware, of course, that 
Burlington and Montpelier are to the 
Brahmins of New England what 
Tibet is to the Buddhists. They are 
the high, cold pinnacles of Culture. 
And Boston and Brookline are be- 
neath them. The only lapse from 
proper form, for instance, in the 
known history of Montpelier is the sad 
case of one George Dewey (a col- 





John Dewey 


lateral cousin), who as a boy ran away 
to sea and became an Admiral. To 
be born in one of these chaste citadels 
of virtue is to partake of an inherited 
grace. 

Which may explain a great deal of 
John Dewey’s evident sense of guilt in 
being a great thinker; and why he was 
all of forty before he at last revealed 
his wicked ways to the world and 
forced on his academic fellows the 
henceforth unavoidable shame of his 
original, revolutionary mind. 

The year was 1899 and the book 
was “School and Society.” It looms 
today as the outset of an era in educa- 
tion which pervades not America 
alone—all of America which has 
stirred in the least from the “little red 
schoolhouse” — but also half of 
Europe. Since its publication, John 
Dewey’s decline from Burlington 
standards has been both complete and 
swift. 

Of course, he was not alone in the 
task of freeing the American mind 
from medieval forms and giving it 
attitudes with some relation to the 
world we live in. Calling him and 
valiant at his side, was his senior, 
William James. James was of a 
New York family; and pure Ver- 
mont expects corruption from such 
sources. But here was Dewey lend- 
ing logic and method to the heresy 
which menaced not alone the country 
schoolhouse, but the church—and 
made nonsense of most of the great 
American orations, including those of 
Daniel Webster and Patrick Henry! 
Dewey in the name of Pragmatism 
radiated forth. Croly, Kallen, Lipp- 
mann, Robinson, Van Loon; La- 
Follette, Eastman, Baker, Howe, John 
Haynes Holmes, Rabbi Wise, 
Clarence Darrow—such, with scores 
of others, are the men who have 
colored the very action of our world 
with the thought of this man who 
wanders through it, lost as a_ poet, 
modest as a saint, wistful as an adoles- 
cent. 

And out of touch, personally at 
least, with the very men and women 
whose lives and thought he has most 
immediately affected. Do not picture 
Professor Dewey ruling the roost im 
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the schools and colleges and editorial 
sancta of the nation. He has not been 
in most of them. When he does 
meet the men who would be glad to 
call him master, he is mostly silent, 
never self-assertive. He has modeled 
these active minds through the sheer 
force of his books. At the very heart 
of him is the refusal to exert his 
personal will upon his pupils, even 
upon his children. 


H E has a farm in an unfashionable 

pocket of Long Island. He re- 
treats there from time to time (when 
some mission has not sent him to 
Europe or to China); and he does 
chores. He squats on the back-porch 
at twilight, and cleans the chimney 
of the parlor lamp. There is a 
smudge of lampblack on his nose. 
He works carefully, and almost sol- 
emnly. 

When the gong calls for supper, he 
takes his silent seat and silently, care- 
fully, he chews what his wife has put 
on his Then, surrounded 
perhaps by a good quota of his grown- 
up family, he slumps in a rocker and 
listens to the talk. He listens for 
hours, without a single word. It is 
hard to say if he is thinking; if he 
is enjoying himself. Perhaps, most 
essentially, he is accepting. There 
is the crux of the man, and of his 
work. He accepts. He has found 
life often cruel, often miserable. 
But his instinct drives him to accept. 
So he has elaborated an immensity of 
reasons why he should accept. He is 
not so far from his Puritan Christian 
ancestors, after all. 

This acceptance by John Dewey of 
the world we live in, is not passive: 
it is aggressive: it is a striding, pioneer- 
ing act like his ancestors’ acceptance 
of the America they had not yet 
uncovered. Despite his good-sized 
family and his professorial pay, John 
Dewey years ago adopted a_ boy. 
Now, he was a very busy man and he 
feared he might not give sufficient at- 
tention to this new responsibility he 
had assumed. So he ordered that the 
boy’s cot be placed in his own bed- 
He forced himself to keep the 


This is his way of ac- 


plate. 


room. 
lad in mind. 
ceptance. 

He has a horror of emotional ex- 
pression, equaled only by his respect 
for all men and women who express 
their emotions. His poems are un- 
published; yet his driest work is 
builded on a mystic faith. But the 
faith he takes care to bury in intricate, 


methodological detail. | Acceptance, 
again. If he had revolted deeply 
from the world, he would have been 
a lyric poet. John Dewey lives on 
beauty—on faith in beauty. If he 
had been able to find his beauty today 
in today’s world, he would have been 
a great religious poet. But he could 
neither entirely rebel, nor utterly ac- 


cept. So he swung his acceptance into 





the future: and having done so, he 
found he could accept the present as 
the logical Cause of the good tomor- 
rows. “The world is,” he told him- 
self; “noisy, stupid, ugly—yet it zs. 
Now find a reason for it.” He turned 
his lyric energy into logical search. 
And he found his reasons. Pragmatic 
reasons. What he set up indeed was a 
Golden Calf called Progress. It justi- 
fied for him the machines that racked 
him, the stupidities that flayed him. 


E is the true son of his fathers 

who preached humility and ac- 
ceptance. They were humble before 
a theologic Dogma: they accepted a 
strait and narrow moral Creed. And 
Dogma and Creed have crumbled. 
In their place, our chaos of the 
machine and human impulse. But in 
John Dewey, the ancestral fervor to 


He applied it to the chaos 


accept. 
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which he found, even as had his 
fathers to their inherited order. And 
the romantic mood in which, from 
Maine to Texas, the American accepts 
his industrial Gehenna—thinking it 
somehow good—springs in large 
measure from this quiet man, of 
whom most Americans have never 
heard. 

When the War loomed on us, John 
Dewey was tense with resistance. 
He almost showed his emotions! He 
hated the whole business in Europe: 
he prayed America might stay clear 
of it. He even wrote an admirable 
paper in a (soon suppressed) radical 
monthly, telling why America should 
stay clear of it. And then America 
went in. Here was the War, with its 
hysterias, its falsehoods, its sanctified 
blood lusts—and none more alive to 
them than Dewey. But here it was. 
So Dewey must accept it. He proceed- 
ed to write articles of another kind: 
soberly, subtly rationalizing War. 

He is perhaps the greatest American 
of our day. If there were not so 
many blatant instruments of publicity 
about, America might know it. The 
America of tomorrow will know it, 
even though it rejects his dangerous 
rationalizations—rejects the unreal 
magic which he calls Progress, and 
which has power only over the unreal 
future. 

Timidly, he walks 
the mangle of skyscrapers 
foundries—bravely. Extracting from 
the iron and the rust, a prophetic glow: 
from the racket, a Word. Deep 
down he is probably right. For his 
recognition of America’s promised 
grandeur is his recognition of himself. 
; —SEARCH-LIGHT 
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and 


SENTIMENT 


Despite the 
Glittering magnificence, 
The splendid luxuriousness, 
The gleaming gimmicks, 
And the unfamiliar gadgets 
Of the bathrooms 
In your high-hat 
New York hotels, 
I am lonely wher I visit you 
And long for New England 
And my old-fashioned 
Tin and wooden tub 
In which, against the dark bottom 
I can lose the soap a 
Hundred times 
And be happy. 
—GEorGE EsHENFELDER 
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IF LOOKS COULD KILL 











“How'd you like the show?” 
“Well, it was sort of—sort of a 
I mean.” 





well, you know the sort of thing 


LOVE AMONG THE EXILES 


OELUM, if you will pardon 

the Latin (Milton’s, not 

mine), non animam mutant. 
The skies above their heads they 
change; but their lovely little souls 
remain the same. And what is your 
mental picture of the life of Ameri- 
cans in Paris? Until eleven they lie 
roguishly in bed. A pert French 
maid (dazzling silk stockings and a 
pretty lace cap? or are these the per- 
quisites of French maids in America 
only?) whisks in with the fetit 
déjeuner, that good French chocolate 
and brioche. Then, leisurely and 
European, they go for a drive in the 
Bois, returning for a cocktail at the 
Ritz, lunch at Larue or Lucas, 
followed by a fitting at Lanvin or 
Lenief. Then tea, and after that 
(and a nap) the long slow, dreamy 
hour of the apéritif, the good French 
dinner with a St. Emilien premier cru, 
a glass (only a glass) of champagne 


with the dessert, and the night life 
begins. An English lord, an Amer- 
ican millionaire, a French marquis 
with a title all the way back to 
Napoleon join the party of gay 
Americans for the theatre, a bit of 
supper in Montmartre, with dancing, 
ending at Florence’s, and a visit to 
Les Halles among the vegetables, the 
brilliant carrots, the heaped-up arti- 
chokes, the fish, the ramparts of 
flowers, and the good sweet smells of 
Paris in the enchanting hours of the 
dawn. Not to the—im- 
morality! 

To be curt, the above is bunk. 
Visitors to Paris, shooting their roll in 
a week, may live like that. The 
places exist and are crowded, but not, 
dear reader, with members of the 
American Colony, that permanent 
stock company playing the somewhat 
dreary farce of living abroad. Per- 
haps when they came they, too, had 


mention 
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their week of it. But now, to quote 
one of their favorite poets, life is real, 
life is earnest. Life is also enor- 
mously social and ultra-Parisian. For 
example: 

“Among the most brilliant enter- 
tainments of the season was the the- 
given Wednesday in_ the 
beautiful residence of Mrs. Rogers 
on Main Street. ‘The young people 
danced to the music of a genuine jazz 
band of colored men, while those of 
more sedate years chatted in the vari- 
ous salons, or over the tea cups.” 

You recognize this, of course. It 
is from the social notes of the old 
home town paper. But I have sub- 
stituted two names. In the original 
text Mrs. Rogers is named Baronne 
Roger and Main Street is the Rue 
Francois 1%. The actual clipping 
continues as follows: “Marquise de 
Talleyrand-Perigord, née Curtis, 
Comtesse de Chandon de Briailles, 
née Garrison, Comtesse de Lubersac, 
née Livermore, Comtesse Jules Bon- 
vouloir,” et cetera, et cetera. And 
finally, “Dancing was continued until 
a late hour.” You see how different 
it all is from life at home! 

But abandon Society (with a capital 
S) and let us lower ourselves into the 
middle class. In Paris the American 
bourgeoisie stay in bed until 7 :30, 
when an American alarm clock wakes 
them and if they have a maid she 
enters in her decent black dress and, 
announcing that it is a nice day, offers 
coffee, rolls, and jam, the first of 
which no American can ever quite 
forgive. Unless there is a bathroom, 
the head of the house shaves over a 
wash bowl. He fights his way in the 
subway or on a bus to his office and 
works there all day, taking two hours 
out for lunch, and leaving the office 
between six and seven. His wife, 
after arranging her household affairs, 
goes downtown to the Chinese Um- 
brella and eats American flapjacks and 
corn muffins and a salad; then, meet- 
ing a compatriot, goes to see Jackie 
Coogan with the subtitles in American 
and French. On her way home she 
buys the newly arrived New York 
papers and perhaps a pair of shoes at 
Hanan. Dinner, offering veal for 
the third time in the week, is initiated 
with a gin cocktail followed by about 
a tumblerful of good French wine. 
After dinner, it being late for the 
theatre, they call up some American 
friends and either play bridge or, if 
the telephone is hostile, stay at home 
and go to bed. After the first five 
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years of this they stop wondering why 
any one stays in New York. 

But these are bourgeois folk. In 
the gutter of American life in Paris, 
in the realm of the arts, you must, of 
course, find freedom. Here gather 
those who care more for creative work 
than for mere body comforts, rejoic- 
ing at night in the free fellowship of 
artists, roistering, singing in the streets, 
absorbing those priceless impressions 
which tomorrow will be turned into 
art. They are the ones who really 
care about France and they learn all 
about French life, the French lucidity 
of mind, the French gayety of spirit, 
at the Dome and the Rotonde and, 
when they outgrow these, at the Select 
and the Dingo, where they sit from 
two to four in the afternoon, before 
they go to their work which, alas for 
the Left Bank, is more often than not 
copyreading on the Herald or the 
Tribune, or reporting on the Paris 
Times, or doing leg-work for the As- 
sociated Press and the U. P. At the 
office they discuss Pascal and Dumas 
and Rogers Hornsby’s batting average 
and the Gold Rush, and rush down to 
the American Express and the big 
banks to get the American mail. 

And they and all the others hate 
each other with such a violence and 
rancor as only homelessness can pro- 
duce. ‘This hatred of Americans for 
Americans is the prime phenomenon 
of the exiles’ life in Paris. It is uni- 
versal, it is constant, it is passionate. 
The new arrivals hate those who have 
lived here long, because in a twenty- 
minute drive any old-timer can take 
the bloom off Paris. The old in- 
habitants hate the newcomers for 
cluttering up Paris with foreigners. 

Painters imitating John Marin, 
sculptors imitating Gaston Lachaise 
and Paul Manship, writers imitating 
Dreiser and Willa Cather, dancers 
imitating the Chalif school, composers 
imitating Strawinsky (because there is 
no American for them to imitate ),and 
thousands of plain Americans imitat- 
ing the great American god, George 
F. Babbitt, these are the Americans in 
Paris. If there is a current of ideas, 
which is what Paris is famous for, if 
there is an intellectual life, or a life of 
the spirit, then any number of groups 
of Americans have managed to avoid 
these things as successfully as they do 
at home. Social freedom is a myth. 
A tea rates a tea, a dinner a dinner. 
If you have been guest at a luncheon 
of six people, it is a dig to invite your 
host to a luncheon of only four. If 


“Whoops! She says: ‘Pm ’ fraid 
I can’t fit yuh in a misses size. How 
*bout a stylish stout??” 

“Whoops! Ain't that rich! You 
a stylish stout! Oh, Lordy!” 

“Yeh, can y imagine! I thought Pd 
bust me stays!” 


there have been three wines at dinner, 
you serve three wines when you return 
the dinner. 

The characteristic freedom of 
French life has also had a gracious 
influence on the clubs which Amer- 
icans have founded here. Robert’s 
“Rules of Order” and nice little sug- 
gestions of blackballing and working 
politics for place and a considerable 
amount of scandal makes these clubs 
altogether different from the ones at 
home. Lunch at one of them and 
you find the conversation is all about 
clothes and bridge and relatives and 
illness, children and nurses and maids. 
To be sure there is less about children 
because the female of the species is in 
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many cases alone living “on the 
branch.” The Englishwoman who 
took her thirty pounds a year and went 
to Italy is matched by the American 
spinster who can make her five 
thousand dollars go much further in 
Paris than in New York. She lives in 
a little hotel on the left bank, hating 
to go out for meals because she has 
already paid for them, learning an 
abominable French; and yet she is 
happy, because she does not have to 
scrape so hard, she has her church and 
her club and her letter paper dated 
Paris, and she feels that if she ever 
cares to go home, her social position 
has gone up at practically no expense. 

A little intrigue, a little angling for 
invitations to the right houses, a little 
snubbing of aggressive undesirables, a 
living beyond the monthly or quarterly 
allowance, and there you are. Such a 
relief after America, isn’t it? 

If the Americans hate one another 
and they hate themselves, they also 
hate Paris and the French. It is un- 
reasonable, you think? Perhaps they 
hate Paris because they are really not 
living in Paris at all, but in an imagin- 
ary New York or May’s Landing or 
Richmond or Montpelier, and the 
actuality of Paris refuses to coincide 
with their dreams. ‘That is why they 
try to make Paris as like America as 
they can. Because they are not at 
home they cling to each other and at 
the same time flee each other as the 
pest. They are continually dining 
with people whom they despise, and 
asking them todinner. In New York 
when they are very tired and the ef- 
fort to make the subway is too great, 
they get a taxi, hating themselves for 
their weakness, for wasting the 
money. In Paris, when they are very 
tired and the effort to say “Merci’’ is 
a hundred times greater than the effort 
to say “Thanks,” they rush to a fellow 
American and lean at ease and talk 
English, and every dull thing in 
America they seem to be laughing at 
is actually the thing they would give 
their lives to get. 

There are, also, several handfuls of 
Americans in Paris who know how to 
live here. Oddly, it isn’t a matter of 
knowing either the language or the 
people. It is a matter of tempera- 
ment, of being able to be at home. 
‘These are the Americans who really 
make the most of both worlds, neither 
avoiding their compatriots nor living 
exclusively among them. There must 
be at least ten of them in Paris at the 
present time.—JAMES PELERIN 
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W ITNESS for a moment please 
This gray-bearded hoary sage, 


Whom a saint of tender age 
As wicked satyr sees 


Because he smiles a bit at virtue, 
Saying “Drink will never hurt you.” 
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Then attend what happened after— 
Hearing what the pundit saith 


Of the irony of death, 
Youth discovered what is laughter, 


Now if things like this are true, 
What are moral men to do? 


HAT pretty daisies!” he said, 
so the whole car could hear. 
Then he sat down, deliber- 


ately, in the last seat. 

The soul, made articulate by wine, 
began to lend enchantment to the 
carload of commuters. Even the lady 
with the daisies in her hat didn’t seem 
to mind. 

He was a short fellow, with a 
pleasant, mellow smile. His mood 
had ripened to the point where no 
thought seemed worth having unless 
uttered in good clear tones. 

“T always liked daisies,” he rumi- 
nated. 

Other commuters had, of course, 
observed the daisies. But here was a 
soul who pronounced in favor of 
them, aloud. The relief to all the 
other lawful inarticulate souls on this 
tender spring evening was _ instan- 
The whole car became a 
brotherhood founded 


taneous. 
fraternity, a 


upon revolt, cheerful followers of an 
emancipated being, northbound from 
Grand Central. 

“What’s 


there?” 


he 


the matter 





Cast all virtue o’er the brink, 
And immersed himself in drink. 


—F. H. 


LOWER LEVEL 


called, dreamily, when he observed 
a young man who was having difficulty 
getting himself and a suitcase wedged 
into a single seat. “That’s right, put 
the suitcase up in the rack. There you 
go. Now we’re sitting pretty.” 

It was what all the other passengers 
had thought. What a balmy feeling 
to have your thought put clearly into 
words! What tranquil bliss, on seeing 
a lady enter bearing a round patent 
leather hatbox, to hear the articulate 
soul politely inquire: ““What’s become 
of the banjo?” 

In a genial way he was occupying 
all of a seat built for two. After the 
car had become pretty well filled, a 
gentleman entered and, not realizing 
that he was addressing an emancipated 
being, asked: “May I share this seat?” 

“Why should you!” said the soul. 
“T have preempted it, have I not?” 

It was an old, old thought with this 
hardy band of commuters—an old, 
old answer which had come to thou- 
sands of tongues only to stick there. 
Now, for the first time, the words 
floated briskly into air. The rebuffed 





late arrival smiled and sat down any- 
way, which in no way offended the 
soul. 

“Do you know what’s become of 
the banjo?” he inquired. 

In a little while the train shivered, 
and started laboriously on its way out 
of the terminal. The soul noted this 
development and reported it faith- 
fully. 

“Hi!” he called. ‘“‘Here we are, 
ladies and gentlemen, sitting here in 
a car. Now we’re moving forward— 


forward along the rails. Wonder- 
ful!” 
The assemblage clicked to the 


words. They liked the simple homage 
paid by a humble soul in an age of in- 
expressible marvels. Commuters, how- 
ever orderly, are not exactly in- 
sensible. The feel of a great train 
bearing them off sometimes stirs their 
hearts. 

“There’s a lot of fun in life,” 
mused the soul, as the merry company 
jogged along through the flickering 
dusk of the tunnel. “I say, what’s be- 
come of the banjo?”—E. B. Wuire. 
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ERHAPS you 

feel contemptu- 

ous toward pro- 
fessional baseball. The game is a de- 
lightful thing, you may remark, to 
hold as a sentimental memory along 
with boyish pranks and the old swim- 
ming hole. 

But the prospect of sitting still 
among a large crowd of people and 
watching experts perform for money 
appears as something less than fasci- 
nating. Another enterprise of the Bab- 
bitts, you will say, cursed by its prof- 
its. You will proceed to make a scorn- 
ful case against professional baseball 
—but I am afraid your case would not 
be sound. 

On a brilliant Sunday afternoon 
not long ago, I went out to the Yankee 
Stadium to watch the New York team 
play against Detroit. Generally, 
when I find myself in a comfortable 
seat in that immense enclosure, I am 
not vastly concerned whether they 
ever begin.the game or not. I find a 
place in the full sunshine and let my 
eyes rove between the dazzling green 
of the outfield and the majestic sweep 
of the stand itself: watching the 
crowds with their commonplace, eager 
faces, and following the long, curv- 
ing flight of a hard-hit ball. 

I like my seat in the sun, and it is 
doubly pleasant because there is no 
crush of people in my immediate 
vicinity. In the shaded sections of 
the stand, of course, you will find the 
enthusiasts packing themselves into 
the very aisles. | New Yorkers, you 
see, have no inherent feeling for the 
sun. Their whole impulse is to avoid 
it. It does not mean to them a benef- 
icent God who makes flowers bloom 
or draws bread out of long, brown 
furrows, but merely an unavoidable 
phenomenon that turns milk sour on 
the doorstep and increases the rate of 
sudden deaths during July and August. 

These idle speculations, as I say, are 
usually amusement enough to occupy 
the afternoon. But on this particular 
day I found a sharp interest in the 
contest itself. For on the Detroit 
team there is a player named Cobb, 
and on the New York team one named 
Ruth. These individuals share, al- 
most equally, a fame that is identified 
not only with superior talent but with 
a definite dramatic power. It would 
be interesting to see them opposed. 


UT before the game started, I 
was conducted by a friend to the 
bench where the players sit. 


We met 


A REPORTER AT LARGE 


A Yankee Holiday 


a number of pleasant, brown-faced 
youths, and sat chatting with them for 
atime. And as we talked with these 
lads, watching their bright, eager eyes 
and listening to their earnest voices, I 
reflected unon the notion, held by not 
a few wise critics, that baseball players 
are concerned only with the money 
they make. It seemed a singular idea. 





Of course they are paid for playing. 
The world has always paid the fellows 
who amused it, whether they were 
poets or painters or gladiators or 
clowns. 

Money is simply another tangible 
manifestation of applause. The pay- 
ment of a salary, whether big or little, 
cculd have precious little effect, I 
thought, upon the native fervor of 
these young men for conflict, for play- 
ing a game that is to them both pleas- 
ant and exciting. 

I asked one of our new acquaint- 
ances why it was that baseball players 
had never formed an effective union 
as, for instance, the actors have. 

He laughed. “Hell!” he said. 
“This ain’t a coal mine: it’s a ball 
yard. It would be a lot of satisfac- 
tion, now wouldn’t it, to sit down and 
read over your union card after you’d 
struck out in the ninth with the bases 
full?” 

Another in the group was a recruit 
pitcher. And he disclosed that he was 
in a position to astound the world if 
he were only given a chance. For 
three years, he confessed, he has oc- 
cupied pleasant days on his father’s 
southern farm with pitching to his 
brother behind the barn. The result 
is a perfection of that deceitful curve 
invented by Christy Mathewson and 
called the fadeaway. Of course he 
had not cared to waste this marvel 
upon the minor-league batters to whom 
he had pitched during the last three 
summers. But now that he was in 
fast company, he was ready to cut 
loose. 

In case you would like to inspect 
the result of those three years’ 
rehearsal behind the barn, visit the 
Stadium some afternoon when a young 
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man named Braxton 
is pitching for New 
York. He is quite de- 
termined that you shall not be dis- 
appointed. 


HE game began. And only a 

citizen blessed with the most ur- 
bane indifference could have restrained 
his excitement, as it progressed from 
inning to inning. Very few of the 
thousands who were watching seemed 
concerned over the outcome. Whether 
they reached their conclusion by 
philosophy or by instinct, they made it 
plain that their interest was in the 
striving after victory, not in victory 
itself. And I have rarely seen such 
desperate striving after anything as 
those eighteen players displayed under 
the bright sun. ‘They fortified a re- 
freshing axiom of humanity, that man 
always gives his most heartbreaking 
efforts to matters which are of the 
most trivial importance—the fighting 
of battles, the confusion of enemies, 
the winning of baseball games. 

Entirely apart from the game 
itself, there was a minor conflict, ap- 
parent every moment, between Cobb 
and Ruth. It wasa very pretty thing 
to watch, and full of drama, too. A 
baseball field is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult place on earth for one individual 
to appear glamorous and personally 
dramatic. He is surrounded by seven- 
teen other individuals, dressed much 
the same way. They are performing 
the same movements that he performs, 
and nobody is concerned with provid- 
ing a setting for one particular star. 
Everybody wants to be a star himself. 
On the stage, the chief actor always 
wears the best clothes. He has the best 
lines to recite. And he has a whole 
flock of minor players who subdue 
themselves that his brilliance may be 
highly contrastful. A matador in a 
bull ring has time for posing, and the 
beast which he fights is distasteful to 
the throng. 

But on this baseball field, with no 
trappings to aid them, I assure you 
that Mr. Ruth and Mr. Cobb became 
personally, and quite irresistibly, com- 
pelling and dramatic. Ruth came to 
bat. ‘There was a man or two on 
hase and the score was close. At first 
there was a throaty cheer from the 
multitude, but after a moment, as he 
stood there motionless at the plate, 
his bat poised at his shoulder, a dead 
hush fell. The air seemed to tighten, 
as if under some pressure which threat- 
ened to release itself in a moment with 
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a terrific explosion. The outfielders 
drifted casually back against the 
fences. ‘The pitcher glanced around 
to see that all was well. Even the 
peanut vendors paused in their shout- 
ing, and turned to watch. 

Well, the pitcher gave Mr. Ruth 
his base on balls. The giant of a fel- 
low trotted angrily down to first base, 
and stood there, glowering toward a 
laughing figure in center field. You 
see. The base on balls might have 
been an anticlimax except that Mr. 
Cobb had ordered it deliberately, just 
to confuse his opponent. The crowd 
saw Cobb laugh, and understood, and 
laughed too, 

The next inning, Cobb came to bat. 
He is a merry fig- 
ure at the plate, un- 
like the brooding 
Ruth. For he is 
getting old, and he 


would not play at all but for the fun 
of moments like this. The hush fell 
again, except for one or two mocking 
cries that floated down to the batsman 
from the bleachers. He had placed 
himself in a position, you see, where 
he must perform well or make him- 
self ridiculous. 

And he performed well enough to 
bring the throng to its feet roaring 
with laughter and with cheers. For 
he swung at the first ball pitched and 
drove it in a long, lifting flight, fairly 
into the bleachers. It was a home run. 
And it had landed in the very spot 
where Mr. Ruth himself is wont to 
knock home runs. Cobb laughed, and 


gestured derisively as he loped around 
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the bases. And a moment later, still 
derisive, he acknowledged the cheers 
by striking an absurd attitude and 
lifting his cap to display his bald spot. 
I don’t remember who won. It 
doesn’t make any difference. But I 
had spent an afternoon in the sun- 
shine, with bright green grass to soothe 
my eyes. I had been excited, too, and 
vastly amused. I had seen a 
which is not without its esthetic qual- 
ities when well performed. And I 
had observed the spectacle of 55,000 
people transformed from  money- 
grubbing human animals, with bills to 
meet and bosses to please, into a holi- 
day throng, with laughter in their 
voices and contentment in their eyes. 
For these things, 
I grow enthusiastic 
over _ professional 
baseball. 
—Morris Markey 


game 


OF ALL THINGS 


HE bitter enders on both sides 

are reported as displeased with 

the result of the general strike. It 

would seem that they bit off more 
than they could end. 
° 

Probably the situation 

sO desperate as it looked in those diz- 

zy radio pictures. Everything will now 

be all right if the coal miners will 

enly consent to lead happy, contented 

and prosperous lives on eleven dol- 


was never 


lars a week. 
4 

The plight of the South Pole is a 
pathetic one; nobody call: on it, no- 
body mentions its name. The only 
Poles that get a good press are the 
North and _ Pilsudski. The South 
Pole is as deep in oblivion as General 
Dawes. 

e 

The prompt return of Commander 
Byrd from the Pole is easily ex- 
plained. He couldn’t find a good 
parking place for his Josephine Ford. 

” 

A thousand Central Park defend- 
ers recently dined at the Astor and 
many cordial things were said about 
trees, grass, and fresh air. It is com- 
forting to know that the Park is not 
left unguarded while the Tvmes is 
running around in oratorical and Arc- 
tic circles. 


The abolition of compulsory chap- 
el at Yale will probably have no ill 
effect upon the student body. Surely 
a healthy college boy can get all the 
sleep he needs in the classroom. 

* 

Mr. A. B. See has again paid his 
disrespects to the girls’ colleges. He 
seems to be using the popular sixty- 
two-year installment plan. 

e 

By reason of the low rate of in- 
terest, the funding pact with France 
involves a cancellation of fifty per 
cent of the debt. It is believed that 
the Chamber of Deputies, not to be 
outdone in generosity, will agree to 
cancel the other half. 

. 

Under the Coolidge administration 
ordinary government expenses, in- 
cluding the cost of running the White 
House, are greater than under the 


Harding or Wilson régime. We re- 
spectfully suggest that this would 


make a splendid topic for one of the 
President’s famous silences. 
. 
Our governor has signed a bill giv- 
ing the city power to acquire obsolete 
If this 


surface and elevated lines. 


means what we think, it will make 
New York the world’s greatest col- 
lector of antiques. 


Americans may be, as Dr. Nor- 
wood says, the rudest people on this 
pianet, but pointing this fact out was 
not what we would call excessively 
polite. 

+ 


The President will spend the sum- 
mer in the Adirondacks, but he indi- 
cates that, if need arises, he will go 
to the aid of Senator Butler in his race 
for reelection. About September he 
may expect the summons: “Put your 
face in Massachusetts.” 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 


TO HOLD UP 
STOCKING 
I’ve often wondered what she wore 
That kept her deaf and blind 
To every poignant thrust of life, 
And why she could not find 
A brittle pain in small, glad things, 
A strange, white joy in peace; 
And why she often chose to dress 
In humid, hot cerise. 


ITS 


I’ve often wondered at her smile, 
Adhesive Bleak refined, 
But now I know—a nice girl wears 
A garter on her mind! 
—PaTIENCE EDEN 
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Y the time 

these roses 

of rapture 
are strewn at the 
feet of the newest 
“Garrick Gaieties” 
it is quite probable 
that those annual gyrations of 
the Junior Guilders will have 
gone through a process of 
shedding, ship-shaping and general im- 
provement. ‘This must be a report 
of the first night. On even the 
second night changes were promised 
to bolster the program. Taking all 
of which for granted, go to the 
“Garrick Gaieties” with guarantees of 
an intelligently funny, tunefully and 
brightly informal evening. It is not 
so good as the first year’s Gaieties, but 
they not only admit it—they even joke 
about it. 

They call themselves the “Theatre 
Guild Studio,” now. Which means 
that the music has been written by 
Richard Rodgersovsky, lyrics by 
Lorenz Hartachenko, the staging done 
by Philip Loebovitch and Herbert 
Fieldsieff. And it all takes place in 
the Garrick Theatre, this side of the 
River Dnieper, along the retreat from 
Moscow. 


LL the young favoritas who 

tossed themselves so gayly into 
last season’s spring revels of the Guild 
are there again in force and fancy. 
All, that is, with the exception of June 
Cochrane, who seems to have received 
more notices because of her absence 
than most of the others for their 
presence. These, of course, include 
the Junior Guild triumvirate, 
Romney Brent, Edith Meiser, and Mr. 
Loeb, along with the especially re- 
turned Sterling Holloway and_ his 
hair. Also Eleanor Shaler going once 
more through the glad martyrdom of 
her mock-dancing. Also Betty Star- 
buck and a new prima donna by the 
rightly juvenile name of Bobby 
Perkins. 

What all these young ones did and 
left undone on the opening night was 
pleasing to an audience more season- 
able than seasoned. Even the best of 
friends, however, had to quake and 
gnaw their pencils when it came to 
two. examples of customary satire, 
burlesques of the current drama. One 
combined “The Dybbuk” and “Goat 
Song” as well as it could; the other 
was the worst weariment possible 
anent “Lulu Belle.” That, I hear, 
has gone by—and off—the boards. 


cent Stage. 





Garrick Gateties in—and on—the Adoles- 
Osculations of Kitty Brown 


THER sketches were far more 

successful: one by Edward 
Hope, the columnist, and another by 
Newman Levy which went so hand- 
somely that a second of Mr, Levy’s 
pieces was brought up from the re- 
serves for the second night. More 
of the prettily pointed drollery of skits 
like these might help persuade the 





little brothers and sisters of the Guild 
that the art of comic imitation of their 
elders is quaint but ephemeral. But 
then, too, it might lead the public to 
know that these so-called kinder- 
gartners are really and_ regularly 
grown-ups. 

There is an elaborate travesty of 
the everyday musical comedy. At 
first gulp this sounds terrible. Espe- 
cially when you have to refer to your 
program to be sure that it is a travesty. 
However, it turns out to be gorgeous. 
One Blanche Flemming and a chorus 
of flower girls will cause you to treat 
your seat as a seesaw. 

The songs, written in that excellent 
flipperty style which is the outcome of 
the Rodgers (music) and Hart 
(lyrics) combination are tossed about 
and danced against with great glee. 
Though none of them seems quite able 
to tap the inner ear so immediately as 
did some of the hits of last season. 

Romney Brent—in case you ever 
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stuttered over 
thinking so before 
—is immensely 
clever in all that 
he has to do and 
say. So does Phil- 
ip Loeb bob ac- 
tively and humorously in and 
out of the entertainment. In 
a wicked young ditty of King 
Arthur’s Court these two are grand 
roisterers. 

In short, all the “Garrick Gaieties” 
needed was a second dose of humor. 
And now, so the chart says, they’ve 
got it. 


ET those who roared out in com- 

plaint against recommendations 
in this quarter concerning the fairly 
good time they could have at “The 
Girl Friend” go hurry to see “Kitty’s 
Kisses.” No better plea in favor of 
“The Girl Friend” has come to town. 
In fact, in favor of anything except- 
ing “Kitty’s Kisses.” 

This latest old-school musical 
comedy, which Brady the Elder has 
tucked into his own Playhouse, is a 
rejazzed edition of the Bartholomae 
farce “Little Miss Brown.” 

In effect, dancing is almost all its 
pride. The plight of little Miss 
Brown, who loses her purse and her 
baggage checks and so cannot sleep 
anywhere in the hotel except in the 
bridal suite with a strange man, be- 
comes simply a runway for the leaps, 
bounds, and twinkle-toeings of special- 
ists, eccentricists, and choruses galore. 

A rare old storehouse atmosphere 
clings to the settings, and the costumes 
are blamelessly humble. It is a cheap 
enterprise, the humor cheapest of all. 


LL that might ever have been 

said hereabouts—not that much 

was, at that—about “Bunk of 1926” 
is hereby swallowed back again in one 
great, convulsive gulp. When “Bunk 
of 1926” was doing its sturdy young 
best to get over first growing pains 
at the far-away Heckscher Theatre, 
everybody who had a bus fare in his 
pocket, and a pencil and paper besides, 
traveled up to find a kind word to say. 
And straightway said it. 
Look at the darn 
“Bunk” took the encomiums as 
seriously as all that. It kissed Central 
Park good-by, packed its trunks, and 
came down to the Broadhurst. And 
there, in that region of grown-up 
revues and dowager satires, it seems 


like the enfant terrible-—G. W. G. 


thing now. 








et 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


Columbia Outrows 
M.1.T., Thereby Prov- 
ing Again That “the 
Glendons Are Always 


Dangerous” 


OLUMBIA had one of its big- 
gest days on the Harlem last 
Saturday, and at least two of 

the eights showed the effect of the new 
coaching system, to which, in an ear- 
lier yarn, I committed myself rather 
generously. Despite the poor showing 
of the Varsity eight on the Housatonic 
the week before, it did seem that the 
crew was headed in the right direction, 
and that, sooner or later, it would 
come along handsomely. Neither the 
Columbia Varsity nor the Freshmen 
will stack up just now with the very 
fast Elis and the blazing-fast Navy, 
perhaps, but some day, when the neces- 
sary mileage is stowed away, the two 
might well make trouble at Pough- 
keepsie. 

The Glendons shook up their Var- 
sitv eight with excellent results. “They 
put more precision behind Lohr at 
stroke and at the same time kept plen- 
ty of power in the shell. The Fresh- 
men had power enough already, and 
were much smoother down the Har- 
lem than they were on the Housa- 
tonic. This, incidentally, is one of the 
best Freshman boatloads I have had 
the pleasure of seeing in a long time. 
Right here is plainly the building of 
future Columbia Varsity eights. The 
changes in the boats since they first 
got under way are a further help to 
the Glendon prestige. The change 
in the stroke oar of the Freshmen 
showed immediate results, and the 


work was as clean as any crew 
has shown this season. The second 
method was used by the Fresh- 
men, realizing the great power at 
command. This crew is not of the 
type that is at its best in a waiting 
race. It has to go out. In every case, 
even in the dead heat with M.I.T. 
Juniors, the big Columbia effort was 
made at the mile mark. The Engi- 
neers suffered now and then from 
shaky steering, and there was no doubt 
some slight advantage in the course. 
The Harlem furnishes anything but a 
perfect stream for rowing. 


EATEN though they were in the 

important events, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology deserves 
a vast amount of credit for keeping 
the game alive in an engineering in- 
stitution where hours are long and in- 
clude a deal of shop work. The 
“Tech” people are fortunate in having 
so good a coach as William Haines, 
who had charge of Columbia before 
the Glendons took hold. “Tech” has 
won some good races, but the handicap 
of lack of time on the water seems to 
be severe. 

From High Bridge, there was every 
chance to study the blade work, to 
watch the puddles and the consequent 
spacing. In both of these, the Colum- 
bia crew excelled. The “Tech” oars- 
men jumped out into the lead with 
a fast start, and at the half-mile were 
half a length in front. Columbia put 
up the stroke at the three-quarters and 
cut down the distance to a quarter- 
length, but the real effort was reserved 
for the mile, which is the right place 
to make it on this course. Vernon 
Lohr worked up his pace to about 38 


to the minute until he had cut down 
the visitors’ advantage to a few feet. 
Then he called for all the reserve Co- 
lumbia had and shot his boat over the 
line at a gait of 40 to the minute. And 
at that, the Morningside men were 
going away. There wasn’t much more 
than half a length to the good, but 
it was enough. 

Times on the Harlem course do 
not mean much, and it has been the 
experience of all the coaches who have 
handled Columbia crews that they 
cannot tell just how good the eight 
may be until they get out on other 
water: a lake course, the Schuylkill, 
where the watch really shows some- 
thing definite, or the fast tidewater at 
Poughkeepsie. However, the times on 
the Harlem were satisfactory. 


ENNSYLVANIA’S _ 150-pound 
eight lived up to expectations. Jor- 
dan, who sets the beat for this boat, 
proved himself last year to be one of 
the best light-weight pacemakers in the 
country, especially at the Henley dis- 
tance, but Glendon the elder had ta- 
ken special pains with the Columbia 
lightweights, and Jordan found that 
he had a real race on his hands. Co- 
lumbia had not quite the punch of 
the Quakers in the last two hundred 
yards, so that Jordan was able to stave 
off the New York boatload and get 
over the finish with a comfortable 
lead. In the Junior event Columbia 
again tried to come from behind and 
succeeded in making a dead heat of 
it with the “Tech” oarsmen. 
HERE will be on the water this 
week two eights that for lack of a 
better title might be called “Mystery” 
crews. ‘They are Cornell and 





out nicely in what was consid- 
ered the big race on the home 
waters. 

There are two ways in which 
to row a two-crew race—one 
to get out in front and stick 
there if possible, the other to 
row down the leader. It was 
the second method that the Co- 
lumbia Varsity employed, the 
method that Yale has used to 
such advantage. This time the 
Columbia eights were able to 
hit the stroke up to racing pitch, 
in the high thirties, and near 
the line to the forties for 
a ten or so, and the blade 


shake-up in the Varsity worked 














Syracuse, the former meeting 
—s# the fast Elis and Princeton at 
Ithaca for the Carnegie Cup, 
the latter tackling the Navy at 
=—¥| Annapolis. In the meantime 
more or less settled quantities, 
- Harvard, Pennsylvania, and 


~——| M.I.T., get together on the 


Charles River course. In 


Ithaca, Charles Lueder, the 


——agq._«coach, is in his second year, 


»”» 


teaching the “Courtney stroke. 
Lueder rowed on one of 

J the fastest eights that Court- 
——| ney ever turned out, which 
is why he is in command 
at Cornell. It is still a 
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question, however, whether a star oars- 
man under Courtney is necessarily a 
successful coach. Lueder has not 
turned the trick so far. And his crews 
will be in very fast company. 

The Cornellians should know how 
fast their eight is, for they have a 
measured course on dead water, and 
the record of time trials reaching back 
a great many years. In the old days 
this record was invaluable, but in the 
last few years there has been so much 
experimenting that the times may not 
mean much when it comes to racing. 
The Ithacans have been experimenting 
with pneumatic seats and with a “‘slid- 
ing rowlock” which may or may not 
work. 


EN EYCK’S problem at Syracuse 

is always one of material. When 
he has the men he turns out winners, 
beautifully taught. In fact he has 
the reputation of showing the best 
blade work of any of the coaches. He 
has turned out good crews and good in- 
dividual oarsmen, and if he has the 
type of men he likes, he ought to ac 
complish something this year. Striking 
the Navy is a large assignment, but it 
is one of the best tests of the season. 


It is, after all, the short distance 
races that keep rowing alive, keep it 
from the drudgery it used to be, and 
make it something approximating fun. 
Right here I want to pay a little trib- 
ute to Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth of 
Princeton, who is and has been a great 
believer in the short races. They have 
served to build up rowing at Prince- 
ton, and while the Tiger crews 
probably would be welcome both at 
New London and at Poughkeepsie, it is 
possible that the policy established at 
Princeton is the only admirable one. 

—HeErRBERT REED 


Leo Nunes and Lieu- 
tenant Calnan Divide 
National Fencing Hon- 
ors and Conclude the 
Season 


HE best swordsman, it turned 
out, is on neither the British nor 
the American fencing team. 
Two years ago Leo Nunes of the New 
York A.C. won the saber and épée 
championships of the United States. 
He was not eligible for the American 
Olympic team, not being a citizen, 
and when the international match for 
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the Colonel Robert M. Thompson 
trophy was held recently, Mr. Nunes 
was again ineligible for the team of 
his adopted country. 

The American combination man- 
aged to win the trophy without him 
but that it could have done consider- 
ably better with him was demonstrated 
last Friday night when Mr. Nunes 
again won the national épée and sa- 
ber championships. The British were 
considerably stronger with the épée 
and won eleven of the sixteen bouts 
in the international match, but Mr. 
Nunes was invincible with the duel- 
ing sword against both the Ameri- 
cans and the English who remained 
for the championship. 

The Honorable Mr. Campbell- 
Gray made a strong impression in the 
international competition with the 
épée, but when he was pitted against 
Mr. Nunes last week there was no 
question whatever as to which was 
the better blade. Mr. Nunes was im- 
measurably more the stylist and when 
he parried and followed through on 
the riposte his steel was a flash of 
lightning. 

Lieutenant George C. Calnan of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, whose work 
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in the international set-to with the 
foils made them cheer, again stood 
out with this weapon in the cham- 
pionship and won all his bouts, thereby 
retaining his title. ‘This was the first 
time since Sherman Hall of the New 
York A.C. successfully defended his 
foils title ten years ago that this cham- 
pionship had been won twice in a row. 

Mr. Nunes finished fourth in the 
foils, but he gave Lieutenant Calnan 
the greatest fight of the tournament, 
making the first three touches. Not 
even Robert Montgomerie, the old 
British master, pressed Lieutenant 
Calnan so sorely.’ The lieutenant 
was breathing heavily several minutes 
after he and Mr. Nunes had left the 
strip, and he made no bones about 
stating that the gentleman from the 
New York A.C. was the greatest 
opponent against whom he had pitted 
his enormous strength.—A. D. 


The Ugly Duckling 


HEN the American Associa- 

tion of College Professors 

has finished with its morato- 
rium on football the distinguished 
gentlemen might hold a post-mortem 
on college baseball. Baseball may be 
the Great American Game, but no 
undergraduate believes it. It may be 
in its infancy, as the professional 
league magnates declare, 
but it threatens to become a 
minor sport in the non- 
Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities if the professors do 
not do something about it. 
To the alumni and under- 
grads it is the ugly duckling 
of sport. 

Football, of course, is re- 
sponsible to a large degree 
for this state of affairs, while 
the increasing vogue of golf 
and tennis also has to be 
taken into account for the 


languishing interest now 
shown in baseball in the 
colleges. Princeton, par 


exemple, voted football the 
best game to watch and 
tennis the best game to play. 

Competing with baseball 
in its own season are the 
eight-oared college crews. 
While the National Game 
languishes, each year sees larger and 
merrier followings for the intercolle- 
giate regattas, although they are often 
inaccessible and demand long pilgrim- 
ages of devotees. ‘They make up for it 


in providing gay outings and the keen- 
est amateur competition. ‘The cost of 
one crew would support a dozen ball 
teams. Football usually pays the bills. 

A few weeks ago on the subway 
platform at the Pennsylvania Station 
we saw the Cornell baseball team en 
train with their bats and other para- 
phernalia for their game with Colum- 
bia. Imagine, if you can, a football 
team, or a varsity crew, traveling on 
Mr. Hedley’s underground railway 
to 218th Street to play a game. The 
scandal would crack the university 
wide open, and no local alumnus 
would dare show his face on the cam- 
pus again. 

Of course, the games among Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton and also those 
between the Catholic colleges, such as 
Holy Cross, Fordham University, and 
Roston College, draw crowds that run 
into the thousands, and in the latter 
institution baseball is almost on a par 
with football. Most of the profes- 
sional league talent that comes from 
the colleges is developed at these in- 
stitutions, and in Frankie Frisch of 
the Giants and Owen Carroll, now 
seasoning in the International League, 
Fordham and Holy Cross respective- 
ly have supplied the Great American 
Game with one of the finest infielders 
and one of the finest pitchers who are 
today performing on the diamond. 





bv e-+y o 
Considered well off 


Indeed, these Big Three games and 
those between the Catholic schools are 
so worth while that we herewith recom- 
mend them to your attention. Here is 


the Big Three schedule: May 22, 
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Princeton at Harvard; May 29, Har- 
vard at Princeton; June 5, Princeton 
at Yale; June 19, Yale at Princeton; 
Junz 22, Harvard at Yale, and June 
23, Yale at Harvard. In case of a tie 
in either of the two games scheduled 
by each college with each of the others, 
a third game will be played by the 
teams affected, as follows: June 9, 
Harvard at Princeton; June 26, Yale 
and Princeton at New York, Yale and 
Harvard at New York. You will see 
some good baseball at these games, but 
for the best college baseball you will 
probably have to see Georgetown play 
at Holy Cross on May 23, George- 
town and Boston College at Fordham 
May 27 and June 5 and Holy Cross 
at Boston College on June 17. 

The Catholic college teams, as usu- 
al, are leading in the race for the in- 
tercollegiate championship, with Ford- 
ham, Holy Cross, Boston College, 
Georgetown, and Villanova setting the 
pace. Fordham, with a record a week 
ago of sixteen victories in eighteen 
games, including a 15-5 victory over 
Yale, is giving Holy Cross the stiffest 
opposition the Worcester team has 
faced in many years. 

The reason for the monopoly on 
baseball honors held by the Catholic 
schools is not hard to trace. It is easy 
enough to say that the Irish have al- 
ways excelled in the game, but the 
support that is given the 
teams by the alumni and 
undergraduates is more di- 
rectly responsible. A team 
that has a large following is 
likely to play better than a 
team without such support, 
and also it is likely to have 
more candidates. It is a well 
known fact that a dying 
sport does not appeal to the 
undergraduate with athletic 
ability. 

Perhaps this is the state of 
affairs that the American 
Association of College Pro- 
fessors would like to see in 
football—a handful of 
alumni and undergraduates 
watching a game with about 
as much enthusiasm as is 
aroused by a single forward 
pass. It would not prevail 
long. The football teams 
would soon be in the hands 
of receivers and the endowment fund 
drives, without which no university can 
support its professorial staff, would 
have to be sped up to provide the 
funds for intramural games.—A. D. 
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atl 
Water Tower 


The Water Tower is glad to see that 
the Goshen Inn opens up again this week. 
For one thing it is a delightful place of 
escape from the city and for another it is 
one of our best out of town customers. 
And every time we think that it might 
have called itself Ye Olde Goshen Inne 
and didn’t, we just thrill. 








It is operated by the Kellogg Service, Inc., 
the same people who manage several well 
known city clubs—all of them AQUA- 
ZONE strongholds. 


+ + + 
I asked at a cabaret for drink 
Which would my ardor keep hot, 
They served in their secretive way 
A tempest in a teapot. 

+ oF + 


All the way from Sweet Briar College 
comes this touching true confession: 
THe Water Tower, 

Dear Sirs, 

I ordered Aquazone the other day at 
the new Fifth Avenue Childs and the 
waiter, a nice helpful boy, told me that 
they didn’t have any Aquazone but they 
did have another kind of buttermilk! 
Won’t you please restore a poor girl’s 
faith in a swell mixer and educate the 
public? 

ELtie. 
co co 


It seems to us that it is up to Messrs. 
Childs to restore poor little Ellie’s badly 
shaken faith. In the meantime, rather 
than tell the entire public where they 
cannot obtain Aquazone, we shall start a 
school of instruction for those hygienic- 
looking gentlemen in white. 


t+ + + 


And we shall tell them about Aquazone 
as a marvellous health drink and soft 
pedal the mixing. Not for two years have 
we seen a man take a drink in Childs, and 
he, we recollect, left in a patrol wagon. 


+ + + 


And the next time Ellie isin town won’t 
she please try again, in any honest-to- 
goodness drug or grocery store, restaurant 
or cabaret. Or ring 

VANDERBILT 6434 
Advertisement 
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THE MANLY ART 


HE jam at the entrances. ‘The 

baie taxicabs. The “good- 

natured” crowd. The sporting 
finals. The pedestrians in the streets. 
The faces of the fans, pasty under the 
electric lights. —The comment of the 
wise. “Is bimbo’ll moider um, if he 
ain’t afraid to serl his hooks.” “Is zat 
sof You ain’t seen ’is Bull Levitsky 
fight. He can fight, what I mean. ’Is 
other boy’I] be a set-up for um.” 

The search for the seats. The in- 
evitable fat man to crawl over. The 
problem of disposing of the overcoat. 
The cramped knees. The No Smoking 
Tonight signs. The lighted cigarettes. 
“Hey, feller, cut out ’at smokin’ down 
there.” The pudgy man with the dia- 
mond, next to you. The under-nour- 
ished woman with him. Her hard, 
bright eyes. Her weak, too red mouth. 
The garrulous individual behind you. 
“You seen ’is Levitsky scrap, brother? 
Tell me he’s a sweet puncher.” In a 
ringside seat, the woman in the green 
hat. Pour le sport, obviously. 

The startling white glare of the 
lights above the ring. The unintelligi- 
ble bellow of the announcer. The 
high light on his bald head. The bril- 
liant bath-robes. The referee’s in- 
structions. The gong. Hard white 
light on hard white flesh. The first 
exchange. The foot-work. The echo 
of a blow. “I’m askin’ you, can ’at 
little guy sock?” “Aw, there ain’t 
nothin’ to ’ese bantams. Swing their 
arms around like they was fightin’ bees. 
Me—I like the heavies. When one 
’em babies slaps you, you stay slapped.” 

The minute of rest. The scrambling 
seconds, swarming over the contes- 
tants, massaging bruised muscles, 
sponging faces and chests, emitting en- 
couraging words from the sides of 


mouths. The ruthless gong. At it 
again. Hammer, hammer. Clinch 
and break, and clinch again. “Come 


on. Think ’is is a wrestlin’ match?” 
A straight right that lands solidly. 
Green tights goes down. The crowd 
roars. He is up again at the count of 
four. There is blood on his mouth. 
“Come on, you Poiple Tights. Ya got 
um goin’.” “How do you get ’at way, 
feller? They bleed easy at t’mouth, 
like if you brushed your teeth too 
hard. ’At don’t mean nothin’.” 


But Green Tights is holding on. 
And Purple Tights i is pressing, press- 
ing, his right hand poised for the coup 
de grace. The gallery coach. 


im wit’ ya left, Mickey. 


“Block 
Don’t let 


um slip ’at right over on ya.” The 
right flashes in, snake-like. Down goes 
Green Tights. The crowd screams its 
satisfaction. “. . . Seven, eight, 
nine...” Green Tights is up on one 
elbow. His face is ashen and agony 
is written upon it. Blood trickles 
slowly down his chin. “TEN!” 
Purple Tight’s right arm is held aloft 
while the mob howls approval. Green 
Tights’ seconds drag him to his corner 
and revive him. 


The hum of comment. ‘Who 


_wants a nice cold drink, gents?” 


«cr 


Them little fellers put up a pretty 
fair scrap, sometimes.” “Here y’are, 
1926 history of all the fighters.” 


Them fox-terriers ain’t so 
” 


gents, 
“Yeah. 
bad, but I like the heavies.... 


The brassy insistence of the gong. 
The announcer again. “Th’ next ex- 
hibition .’ Yells, boos, cat-calls 
drown the words. It is mob wit. Two 
more gladiators—Mr. Bull Levitsky 
and Mr. Tiger O’Hara né Levy. 
The star bought, fifteen rounds. ‘The 
gong and they are at it. They weave 
about the ring, cat-like. Strike, parry, 
clinch, and break. Over and over 
again. “‘’At Tiger sure can box. He 
runs smooth as an erl boiner.” 

The fans are bored. Round after 
round of rhythmically moving bodies. 
“Exhibition of science and skill.” Feet 
begin to stamp. “Boo-o-o! Boo-o-o!” 
“°At ain’t no fight. It’s a boxing les- 
son.” Strike, parry, clinch, and break. 
“The Tiger sure is outperntin’? um.” 
Round after round, the poetry of 
changing light and shifting shadow. 
Tireless cadence. “Aw, hell, why 
don’t he hit um? Afraid he’ll sperl 
the part in his hair.” Strike, parry, 
clinch and break. 

It’s over. A draw. The peanut yen- 
der in the top gallery disagrees with 
the decision. ‘Somethin’ the matter 
with those guys’ eyes.” “It was a good 
scientific battle, but ’at foist prelim- 
inary took all the love outa the old 
fight.” 

A sandwich at Beefsteak Charlie’s. 
Green Tights and his manager drop in 
for the same purpose. Green Tights 
looks none the worse for his night’s 
work, “What’s it be, gents?” 

“A steak sandwich,” Green ‘Tights 
manager speaking, “and ’is boy’ll have 
the same. Say, make his big and thick, 
will ya, and put a sliced onion into it. 
He sure has had a hard day at toffice.” 

—STERLING PATTERSON 
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Waiting 


—for the “ultimate” set ? Then you will never enjoy the 
pleasure of radio. Are you also waiting for the “‘ultimate”’ 
car ? Or are you one of the 17,658,491 motorists who are 
enjoying life with the car of today ? 


The Synchrophase will be improved as the years go by. 
Yet, today, its reproduction is so true and natural that it 
is a delight to every owner. 


In the Synchrophase are features that have anticipated, by several 
years, general radio development. Perhaps next year these Grebe 
innovations will be appearing on other receivers, just as other Grebe 
improvements have been adopted in the past. In buying the 
Synchrophase you will have a set that will not be obsolete for many 
years to come. 


So why wait for the millennium to add immeasurably to the joys 
of life ? 

Ask your dealer todemonstrate the Synchrophase, then 

compare Grebe reception with that of other receivers. 


A. H. Grebe & Company, Inc., 111 W. 57th Street, N.Y. 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
a Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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All Grebe apparatus is 
covered by patents 
granted and pending. 





n1lum 


This company owns 
and operates stations 
WAHG and WBOQ. 





“Act at once ac- 
cording to the in- 
struction that is 
given you.” 


Confucius 
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chasing a Syn- 
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A New Standard 
in Dlotor (Cars 


The 


NEW STUTZ 


It is not too much to predict 
that the Safety Chassis, to- 
day an exclusive feature of 
the New Srutz, will eventu- 
ally be the standard adopted 
by all manufacturers of fine 
cars. Cars built on present 
conventional lines will then 
be classed as obsolete, and 
their market or trade-in value 
will depreciate materially. 


The New Srutz, however, 
will be modern and up-to- 
date two years from now - - - 
your investment is fully pro- 
tected. 


In the New Srutz, super- 
power has been combined 
with the ultimate in safety 
and comfort. Here are the 
exclusive features of the New 
STUTZ: 


Body five inches nearer the ground— 
yet providing full road clearance 
and headroom. 

Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort 
and roadability. 

Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear 
axle—permitting lowered body; it 
improves with use. 

90 H.P. motor; with overhead cam- 
shaft—novel design; smooth, flexi- 
ble, vibrationless. 

New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 
—inherently equalized; quick-act- 
ing and positive. 


Six body styles, designed and 
constructed under the super- 
vision of Brewster of New 
York. All closed bodies auto- 
matically ventilated. All 
models priced f.0.b. Indianap- 
olis, tax excluded, but fully 
equipped except spare tires. 


$2995 


STUTZ 


NEW YORK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


1830 BROADWAY 
at 60th Street 


Telephone 
COLUMBUS 2811 











MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


A Little Polish on 
Thirty-fourth Street— 
Seventeen Somewhat Sad 


Young Men 


LMOST 
every 
music 

critic carries in 
some convenient 
pocket a list of 

‘s "operas which 
ought to be produced at the Metro- 
politan. Whenever buried music 
dramas are discussed, some one is 
likely to say a few kind words for 
Stanislaus Moniuszko, whose “Hra- 
bina” not so long ago had an airing 
at that tackling dummy for operatic 





candidates, the Manhattan Opera 
House. 
“Hrabina” seems to be opéra 


comique, although the program, or at 
least the part of it that was printed in 
English, didn’t admit it. There are 
long arias and concerted numbers, 
much in the Italian manner of the 
Forties, interspersed with spoken reci- 
tatives, an amateur theatrical per- 
formance and a ballet. The story 
hinges on the inadvertence of the 
tenor in stepping on the train of the 
Countess? dress at the finale of Act 
II, which may explain why we don’t 
have many hearings of “Hrabina” 
nowadays. 

The awkward orchestra handed to 
Piotr Feldhan, who, so far as we could 
decipher the program, conducted the 
evening’s pleasures, managed to ob- 
scure most of the music, but there 
seemed to be several lively mazurkas, 
cracoviennes, and other Polish dance 
movements in the score. ‘There were 
two unusually good singers in the cast 
—Marja Bogucka, who sang the 
Countess, and a mezzo designated 
curtly as E. Rostkowska, who brought 
a lovely voice to the vapid part of 
Bronia. 

It is reperted hereabouts that this 
company will tour with “Hrabina” 
and we hope that their Polish compa- 
triots will greet them as loyally as the 
visitors to the Manhattan Opera House 
did. Even the Polish wrestling col- 
ony was present. 

We hope also that the “Hrabina” 
company will trust itself to local 
orchestras and to local scenery rather 
than to the combinations of sound and 
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On the way to 
Chateau Frontenac 


SHE: (raving)—‘‘Cobbles, caleches, curés; sun- 
shine, shrines, sabots; leisure, laces, largesse; 
ah que tous sont beaux!”’ 


HE: “‘By which I take it you're enjoying 
Quebec! Well, so am 1—good golf, good air, 
good food, 'n everything!” 


You can make Quebec overnight— 
by through Pullman or more lei- 
surely over perfect motor roads! 


If you like quaint mediaeval 
places, Quebec is for you and 
you'll appreciate its picturesque- 
ness most against the background 
of the thoroughly modern com- 
fort of hospitable Chateau Fronte- 
nac. Reservations, Canadian Pa- 
cific, 344 Madison Avenue at 44th 
Street, New York, or 


CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC 


Bienvenue A Québec. 
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Cross section of dinner table conversation between 
two smart New Yorkers 





Tip: Say “May Harper's Bazar” 
to your newsdealer— 
he may have one 
left. Only 50 cents. 
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PARFUMS de 


lolnay 


be as it may seem, the art of 
perfuming dates back to our ab- 
original forefathers. 


« ° e 
It all started when some local Thomas 
Edison discovered that the burning of 
certain rushes produced a pleasing, 
sweet aroma in his ill-ventilated cave. 


a « — 
Indeed, etymologists will tell you that 
our word perfumery is from the Latin, 
per, through, and fumare, to smoke. 


What a far cry from those days to 
this day, when the marvelous flower 
fields of France are the wonder of all 
who behold them. 


* a . 
From these fields, especially in Grasse, 
Nice and Cannes, come the exquisite 
odeurs from which Paris’ master 
parfumeurs comprise their “bouquets” 


or “melanges.” 
« a a 


Yet, Frenchmen will tell you that even 
in Paris there are but few master par- 
fumeurs—few who possess the genius 
necessary tocreatetruly master-odeurs! 


And they will tell you, too, that among 
the few is the House of Volnay; and 
that among its justly famous odeurs are 
Perlerette, Ambre de Siam, Yapana 


and Chypre. 
YP Andree Carver 


American Volnay Offices 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











color that clamped headlocks on them 
in Thirty-fourth Street. 


“ ODERN MUSIC,” published 
by the League of Composers, 
in which the contemporary musician 
always gets an even break provided 
that he writes odd music, contains an 
article called “America’s Young Men 
of Promise,” the author being Aaron 
Copland, who fits into the same 
catalogue. The prelude to Mr. Cop- 
land’s stimulating piece points out that 
most young American composers 
“have been left to shift for them- 
selves” and that our public has been 
indifferent to them. He then sketch- 
es briefly seventeen Americans, nam- 
ing their principal works, and this part 
of the article is commended to the 
serious consideration of all symphony 
conductors and chamber music bodies. 
Mr. Copland’s list, however, seems 
tc answer unwittingly the question 
which he has raised concerning the 
American musical public’s apathy 
toward the salient seventeen. Almost 
all of them have been trained in Paris 
ox Rome or under European _pro- 
fessors, particularly Ernest Bloch and 
Nadia Boulanger. Almost all of 
them have predilections for music 
with oriental coloring. Almost all of 
them seem to be related, if only by 
common-law marriages, to contempo- 
rary French music. And Americans 
who write French music usually are 
about as successful as Frenchmen who 
compose fox-trots. Which brings us 
to wonder how Mr. Copland happened 
to overlook a composer who never won 
a Prix de Rome or scholarship of any 
sort but who seems to us to have 
written the most significant American 
music of native composers between the 
ages of twenty-three and thirty-three, 
the ages indicated by Mr. Copland. 
But we shall not debate today about 
George Gershwin. 


Popular Songs 


HE contin- 

ued popu- 

larity of 
weepers, such as 
the “Prisoner’s 
Song,” has led en- 
terprising publish- 
ers to dust off some 
of the most plangent ditties of the last 
generation, and the songs our fathers 
loved or hated, depending on the 
fathers, are beginning to rival our 
own beautiful airs in the sheet music 
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Y77 THERE else in the entire world 
are there such contrasts in 
SAN, peoples, such a profusion of re- 


minders of the ebb and flow of 
History and Civilization concentrated 
into such a comparatively small area? 
Here nations, whom but a mere geo- 
graphical boundary line divides, speak 
different languages, have different ways 
and customs, different viewpoints and 
different standards of life. 

To get the really worth-while out of a 
trip to Europe a thorough plan should 
guide you or much will be missed that 
is enjoyable and profitable. 


A talent for organization coupled with 
an intuitive perception of a great pub- 
lic need was Thomas Cook’s original 
stock-in-trade—from which has grown in 
the last 85 years the great world-wide 
public utility in the field of travel for 
which the name of “Cook’s” stands. 


Our function is to offer to modern 
tourists that personal service which 
springs only from wide experience and 
high-geared organization. 

In Europe alone we have over 100 
offices—a service station at your com- 
mand at every point of importance. 


Here are a few of our large list 
of travel offerings for 
the current season: 


—Itineraries for individual travel 
at any time, embodying your 
own particular aims. 

— Various series of escorted tours 
with wide range of routes and 
departure dates. 


—Spring tours via the Mediter- 
ranean May 29th and later. 


Large selection of popular and 
educational tours by the comfort- 
able new Third Cabin Services. 
Tours through Europe by private 
motor — highest type of cars - 
itineraries arranged to meet indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Cruises to North Cape, Norwe- 
gian Fjords and Northern Capi- 
tals. A special limited party leaves 
June 23 on S.S. “Berengaria.’’ 
-Annual Summer Cruise around 
the Mediterranean on _ the 
S. S. “‘California’’— July Ist to 
August 31st. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 





AGENTS FOR PRINCIPAL AIR SERVICES 


NOTICE: Cook’s Head Offices in London 
are now located in their new 
building, Berkeley Street, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


COOK’S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifh Ave. NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 








San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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In no type of headwear is the supremacy of Dobbs design and Dobbs 

quality more apparent than in the models of Dobbs hats for summer. 

Today, conspicuously well-dressed New Yorkers recognize Dobbs hats as 
the proper accompaniments of appropriate attire 


DOBBS & CO _— 620 and 244 Fifth Avenue 285 Madison Avenue 
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LOW HANDICAP 


GOLF SUITS 


FOUR PIECE 
and 
+ UP 


cA LONG-DRIVING 
model in long-wearing 
fabrics — freedom without 
a sense of fullness in the 
blades —lengthens the 
‘‘carry’’ and adds yardage 
to the ‘‘roll’’—tailored in 
middle-weight all-year- 
round woolens—and shown 
in a lively collection of the 
new Spring colors and 
designs. 


No handicap in the 
price,but a lower 
handicap at the Club! 


BROADWAY at 49th ST. 
35th ST. and 7th AVE. 
47 CORTLANDT STREET 


























market. From the house of Edward 
B. Marks we have received rather a 
stunning assortment of reissues, and 
an examination of these “oddities” 
reveals the source of the _hill-billy 
(trade term) wails which have re- 
stored popular music publishers to 
good standing with club finance com- 
mittees. Every collector of Amer- 
icana should have them. 

“The Convict and the Bird,” pub- 
lished originally in 1888, tells ap- 
proximately the same story as “The 
Governor’s Pardon,” although there 
are poetic details in the older song that 
only its gifted writer, Paul Dresser, 
could have contrived. “The Boston 
Burglar,” with its tragic violin obbli- 
gato for the G string, is a waltzing 
forbear of the ‘“Prisoner’s Song,” 
moral tag and all. 

There is available a good assort- 
ment of ballads about weddings 
broken off at the last moment by the 
reappearance of the  bridegroom’s 
previous and undivorced wife, the 
most dramatic being “The Fatal 
Wedding,” with its introduction from 
Mendelssohn and_ its interpolated 
chime effects. The tune is a good 
Viennese waltz, as is that of “The 
Moth and the Flame,” a more lyrical 
handling of the same subject. Some- 
what more daring is “Take Back Your 
Gold,” in which the abandoned lady 
cries, “Make me your wife, that’s all 
I ask of you.” From this opus comes 
the line, “You'll rue your cruel 
actions, Jack, some day.” The piano 
accompaniment, in the early Gott- 
schalk or Leybach style, is no cinch. 


OINCIDENCES tell the story 

4 of several of the arias in hand. 
“The Little Lost Child,” in the song 
of that name, proves to be the 
daughter of the policeman who helped 
her find her mother. In the cele- 
brated “Mother Was a Lady,” the 
pretty waitress whom the two drum- 
mers wouldn’t dare insult “if Jack 
were only here,” turns out, as they 
used to say, to be the sister of one 
drummer’s intimate friend, where- 
upon a proposal follows. If you 
think that such devices are out of date, 
turn to the recitation which accom- 
panies the current “Too Many 
Parties and Too Many Pals.” 

In “In the Baggage Coach Ahead,” 
the saddest of all the old songs, there 
is a macabre touch unusual to the 
period. It is, however, one of the 
few tributes to a faithful companion, 
for many of the “heart” songs turn 
on fickleness. | Witnéss the rather 
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“No more 


Guesswork 
In “Permanent 


Waving 











Scientific analysis of each 
type of hair, perfect heat 
control and skilled opera- 
tors are all responsible for 
the permanency and beau- 
ty of an R. Louis wave. 





=... 


Hair Analysis 

| For more than two years 
| all difficult types of hair 
have been tested by an au- 
tomatic hair testing ma- 
chine that discloses its 
strength and elasticity. 


Heat Control 


Electric heat varies 
just as does the pres- 
sure of gas. Inthises- 
tablishment each 
machine is equipped 
with the Thermo- 
Meter which auto- 
matically adjusts the 
timing to fit the flow 
of electric current 
and thereby guaran- 
tees an accurate 
errorproof heat 
control. 
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A single expert operator 
gives the entire wave. 
This undivided personal 
attention is far more pleas- 
ant for the patron and 
accounts for the superior- 
ity of an R. Louis Perma- 
nent Wave. Call or phone 
for consultation. 


Ir Louis 


26 West 58th St. 
NEW YORK 
Opposite Hotel Plaza 


Phone Plaza 3949 
3950-3951 


Evening Appoint- 
ments Invited 
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Air-Shaft Epic Adapts Itself to National Advertising i 


Milt Gross’s Nize Baby, left alone with large circulation magazine, proves its universal 
applicability to all human problems in novel fashion. Obviously, four 


out of five will recognize good reasons for reading this book. 
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Takes Away that Tired 
| Feeling 
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A Machine for Every Purpose 
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Such Popularity Must 
Be Deserved 


by Milt 


Gross 


With Frantic Illustrations 
by the Author 
$2.00 








Seriously, though, there isn’t 
a serious page in this frivol- 
ous anthology of New York's 
Farthest East. Life in the 
dumb-waiter shaft has been 
immortalized by a brilliant 
humorist in this newest 
best-seller. 
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They Do Notice Your 
Cuff-Buttons 








Save the Surface and You Save All 


With humble and sincere apolgies to Remington Typewriter, Listersne, Chesterfield Cigarettes, the National Florists’ Association, Packard 


Motor. Car Co., Kum-a-part Cuff-buttons, the Paint and Varnish Manufacturers, Woodbury Facial Soap, O’Sullivan’s Heels, and others. 




















If your income 


is °960 a week 
don’t read this 


Be a 


ous isnotan ad for 


a Memory course 
or for anybody’s five- 
foot shelf .... it is just 
plain common arith- 
metic: 


It takes one-half hour 
(or less) to get toUnion 
Square from most parts 
of NewYork. But here 
at Union Square you 
can buy a suit for at 
least $10.00 less than 
the same quality costs 
anywhere else. 


Saving that $10.00 in 
a half-hour is equiva- 
lent to earning $960 a 
week. Simple, isn’t it? 
Is your time worth 
$20.00 an hour? 


The same arithmetic will 
apply to furnishings— 
shirts, neckwear and golf 
hose. 





37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 


| 














fugal “With All Her Faults I Love 
Her Still” and the despairing “Story 
of a Rose.” More rapturous in tone 
are “Sweet Marie,” still a tonsorial 
favorite, “Somebody Loves Me,” by 
the gifted melodist, Hattie Starr, 
whose “Little Alabama Coon,” for all 
its spurious words, is a classic of its 
sort, and “White Wings,” which you 
still can hear Will Oakland counter- 
tcnor on the radio. 


PPARENTLY the revival of the 
mauve decade is bringing back 
some of the rags of that general 
vicinity. “Under the Bamboo Tree,” 
the most remarkable tune of its time, 
already has been reharmonized strik- 
ingly by the indefatigable Chasins, 
in a version still unpublished. Eddie 
Leonard’s “Ida” is already a “stand- 
ard,” although it’s one of the young- 
est of the old songs. And the superb 
“Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night,” which is not, as many young- 
sters have been led to believe, a war 
song, but really a sort of revivalist 
air, is due for a second incarnation. 
The reentry of the sad song is no 
great blessing, but if it leads in turn 
to a reappearance of “Bamboo Trees” 
and “Hot Times,” all will be for- 
given.—R. A. S. 


WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because in Madison Square Park the 
other afternoon I saw a uniformed 
messenger boy, lying asleep on a park 
bench, and hooked on his inert arm 
a great floral wreath which the boy 
was evidently in the process of de- 
livering. Upon the wreath, in gold 
letters, was this appropriate inscription: 
“Rest in peace.”’—JOHN ForBEs 


Because last week I saw a little 
white Scotch terrier who had somehow 
gotten on to the elevated structure and 
was scrambling frantically ahead of a 
packed Elevated Train, and 


Because whenever he almost fell 
through the ties and managed to re- 
gain his balance, everybody in the car 
cheered, and because the motorman 
never went so fast as to scare the pup, 
and finally stopped and let a passenger 
climb out in front of the train to pick 
up the little fellow by the scruff of 
the neck and carry him to the next sta- 
tion while all the rest of us shouted. 


—C. PEE! 
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“THE ATMOSPHERE BREATHES 

REST AND COMFORT AND THE 

MANY CHAMBERS SEEM FULL 
OF WELCOME” 





JNNS have been places of ease and entertainment 
since before Chaucer rode to Canterbury and 
The Goshen Inn does its best to follow in the tra- 
dition. It is delightfully Elizabethan, its cuisine is 
the finest and it is situated in a spot of great scenic 
beauty, fifty miles from New York City. 





Att outdoor sports plus all the conveniences of 

a fine hotel. A dance every Saturday (also 
May 28) with Larry Siry’s famous orchestra. 
American or European plan with the prices most 
recsonable either way. Finest transient service. 





THE Inn opens for the season on May 22nd. It 
is managed by The Kellogg Service, Inc., and 
reservations may te made and complete informa- 
tion obtained from the New York booking office, 
Room 327, 17 East 42nd St. Vanderbilt 2953. 


GOSHEN INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
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HEYWoOoD BROUN 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, CHAIRMAN 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD 





CHRISTOPHER MORLEY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


for you by this committee- 


AND SENT TO YOU REGULARLY ON AP- 
PROVAL—A UNIQUE SERVICE FOR THOSE 
WHO WISH TO KEEP ABREAST OF 
THE BEST NEW BOOKS AS THEY APPEAR 


ERTAINLY there is nothing more satis- 
fying, to a person who loves books, than 
to keep abreast of the best new works of 
our present-day writers, as they appear. 
And, inversely, there are few things more annoy- 
ing than to miss the outstanding books, when 
everybody else of intelligence is reading, discussing 
and enjoying them. Yet how frequently most of us 
disappoint ourselves in this way! 








Think over the last few years. How often have 
interesting books appeared, widely discussed and 
widely recommended, books you were really anxious 
to read and fully intended to read when you “got 
around to it,” but which nevertheless you missed! 
Why does this happen to you so often? 


The true reason lies in your habits of book-buying. 
Through carelessness, or through the driving cir- 
cumstances of a busy life, you simply overlook obtain- 
ing books that you really want to read. Or you live 
in a district remote from bookstores, where it is 
impossible to get the best new books without difh- 
culty. 


This need be true no longer. A unique service has 
been organized, which will deliver to you every month, 
without effort or trouble on your part, the best book of 
that month, whether fiction or non-fiction. And if 
the book you receive is not one you would have 
chosen yourself, you may exchange it for a book you 
prefer, from a list of other new books that are 
recommended. In this way, automatically, you keep 
abreast of the best literature of the day. 


These “best books” are chosen for you, from the 
books of all publishers, by a group of unbiased critics 
and writers, whose judgment as to books and 
whose catholicity of taste have been demonstrated 
for many years before the public. The members of 


this Selecting Committee, who have agreed to per- 
form this service, are listed above. With each book 
sent there is always included some interesting com- 
ment by a member of the committee upon the book 
and the author. 


The price at which the books are billed to you is in 
every case the publisher’s retail price. There are no 
extra charges for the service. 


A very interesting prospectus has been prepared, ex- 
plaining the many conveniences of this plan. This 
prospectus will convince you of several things: that 
the plan will really enable you always to “keep up” 
with the best of the new books; that you will never 
again, through carelessness, miss books you are anx- 
ious to read; that the recommendations of this un- 
biased committee will guide you in obtaining books 
that are really worth-while; that there is no chance 
of your purchasing books that you would not choose 
to purchase anyway; and that, in spite of the many 
conveniences of the plan, the cost of the books you 
get is no greater than if you purchased them yourself. 


Send for this prospectus, using the coupon below 
or a letter. Your request will involve you in no ob- 
ligation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St. Dept. 25 New York, N. Y. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 25, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details 
of the Book-ofthe-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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The best new book each month selected 
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The most distinctive 2a gr of today is a personal blend of Babani Pertumes, 


a secret formula created from two or more of these expressive fragrances, 


ADAIN| 


ELIZABETH 


NEW YORK 


Exclusive Ogertt for Babani in Amenica 


ARDEN'S J'enetian 


Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes are 
on sale at smart shops everywhere 


© 1926, Elizabeth Arden 
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‘ HOTEL MARGUERY ! 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th Street 


Residents and visitors who know their New York 
live at the Marguery, surrounded by other 
perspicacious personalities. 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
ROOMS AND SALON SUITES FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
CALL MR. MARTIN, VANDERBILT 6140 


===: 





Selah! 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


Feminine Fashions 


OR the for- 
tunate 
woman 

who is looking for- 
ward to sunlit, 
deliciously lazy 
days aboard a yacht 
during the summer, B. Altman & Co. 
have a delightful three-piece costume 
after Drecoll. The knife-pleated 
skirt and short-sleeved overblouse are 





made of white crépe de Chine. The 
blouse is trimmed with navy blue 
ribbon and has a most interesting 


collar which combines the orthodox 
sailor effect in front with a becoming 
shawl collar in the back, thus elimi- 
nating the cumbersome square flap. 
Brass buttons and gold braid give ffie 
mannish navy blue box coat a real sea- 
going swagger. 

On my way out of Altman’s I 
stopped to talk with Mrs. Swain, the 
head of their Type Fashions.. ‘The 
duty of this charming and efficient 
woman is to help busy and bewildered 
shoppers choose their wardrobe not 
only with the minimum waste in 
money and time, but also in the closest 
harmony with their type and person- 
ality. 

For instance, this year’s extremely 
smart Chanel black-red is likely to 
be trying to the florid and the pasty 
complexion alike. Often, however, 
women will insist on buying a gown in 
that fatal shade just because they (the 
mysterious, autocratic they) “are 
wearing it now.” ‘The fashion ad- 
viser will tactfully but firmly point 
out the folly of such a choice. Even 
to the woman of impeccable taste who 
has made a thorough study of herself, 
a visit to the fashion expert is salutary. 
The best mirror does not show us 
ourselves as others see us, and fa- 
miliarity is more than apt to blur the 
perspective. 


OME of the new sports coats have 
the one-sided scarf-throw, and 

at Knox’s, 452 Fifth Avenue, a brown 
seven-tone Chanel model is enhanced 
by this detail. Another novel feature 
in the same coat is the horizontal silk 
stitching on body and sleeves. An- 
other coat of copper ombre cloth i 
both smart and charming with its 
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MORE GOLDEN 


THAN SILENCE 


How One Young Man Found the Key to Success within the 
Pages of Harpers Magazine 


FROM MISS VERA PLATINUM 
TO MISS DELPHINE SPARK 
Dearest Delphine, 

Brace yourself for a shock. I am 
going to marry Freddy de Peyster! 
Almost immediately, I hope, before he 
has a chance to change his mind. 

But, my darling, in what a spirit of 
rare fun did you write of this paragon’s 
approaching visit to our city. You 
mentioned his handsome appearance, 
his wealth, his intense eligibility. 
You also gave warning of long, long 
silences; you even hinted at boredom. 

I can only remark that your friend 
made his first appearance last night at 
the Fieldings, and romped off with all 
the honors. He talked, he entertained, 
he dazzled. He was the centre of all 
ears as well as eyes. 

Early in the evening a remark was 
ventured about thinking, To my 
amazement your Freddy came across 
with the Behaviorists’ explanation in 
a few well chosen words, ending with 
a telling bit about inward verbaliza- 
tion. Our host tried to get back to 
normalcy with a story about his new 
bootlegger, but Freddy was ready for 
him. A short talk on Restriction: 
England's Solution of the Liquor 
Problem, and we were spared.all Pro- 
| ibition anecdotes for the rest of the 
evening. 

I can only repeat, What aman! Not 
only the way he said them, but the 
things he said! From the technique of 
bonito fishing off Tahiti to piquant de- 
tails about Dr. Manning and how he 
got to be a bishop, your—no, my 
Freddy held the entire party spell- 
bene. 

On the way home, I was so afraid 
I'd never see him again, I suggested we 
get engaged, and to my delighted as- 
tonishment, he accepted. 

Yours buoyantly, 
Vera. 
FROM MISS DELPHINE SPARK 
TO MR. FREDERICK DE PEYSTER 
Dear Freddy, 

All the congratulations in the world. 
But, my dearest boy, however did you 
do it? You don’t think there’s some 
mistake. Vera didn't confuse you with 
some one else ? Anxiously, 

Delphine. 
FROM MR. FREDERICK DE PEYSTER 
TO THE EDITOR OF HARPERS MAGAZINE 
Dear Sir, 

You may be surprised at receiving 
this letter, but I have just gone through 
an experience so astounding, so bliss- 
ful, so entirely due to you, that I be- 
lieve you will pardon the liberty I am 
taking. 


You must also pardon me for talking 
about myself. I am a usual sort of 
chap—Harvard, Wall Street, etc. Golf 
is my game but I am fairly decent at 

lo or, in fact, any sport. I play 
bridge well enough, dance acceptably 
—in short I fill in when an extra man is 
needed. 

An extra man! How that term rang 
in my ears! A term of contempt. For 
I longed for a home of my own, a posi- 
tion that only a married man can com- 
mand. I knew plenty of charming 
girls, beautiful, gentle, but without 
exception, intelligent. And now we 
come to my real trouble. I was always 
somewhat stupid. And knowing this, 
how could I ask a girl to marry me? 
At least I realized that while it is hard 
on the girl who marries a dumb hus- 
band, it is harder on the husband. 

Last week on my way to visit an old 
friend, I happened to pick up a copy of 
Harpers Magazine on the train. Little 
did I think that under its bright cover 
lay the key to a new power, a new 
happiness. 

I opened it sceptically. What could 
such as I hope to find in a really good 
magazine? I read a few paragraphs of 
the opening article. At first, the 
strain, the unusual effort of concentrat- 
ing was frightfully exhausting, but 
before long I forgot my fatigue—I was 
actually reading. Not only reading, 
but thinking, and liking it! 

Absorbed, I read on and on, slowly 
at first, but gradually quickening my 
pace as I became more accustomed to 
the novel situation. 

I was aroused by the porter shaking 
me respectfully. I couldn't believe 
that I had reached my destination. I 
had been reading steadily for TWO 
HOURS. 

I stumbled off the train, worn by the 
long vigil, but sustained by an inner 
exaltation. My host met me. He 
thought, poor chap, I must be ill, for 
I greeted him easily. I chatted freely 
as we drove to his place. 

My story is almost done. That 
night we dined with friends. That 
dinner marked my renascence. I was— 
) am aconversationalist. I immediate- 
ly won a host of admiring friends. I 
captured the affections » beautiful 
girl. I wasa success. 

Needless to say, I can never express 
to you my gratitude. All that I have 
won, I owe to you. Is it possible to 
enter me as a life subscriber to Harpers 
Magazine? For obviously, without it, 
I can never keep the lofty position I 
have attained. Yours eternally, 

F. de Peyster 
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The June Number 


THE TEST OF THE GENTEEL 
by Cornelia James Cannon 
PORTRAIT OF A CLERIC 
by Elmer Davis 
THE ATTACK ON NEW YORK 
by Charles Merz 
HOW WE THINK: 
A Behaviorist’s View 
by John B. Watson 
AMAZONS OF FREEDOM 
by Duncan Aikman 
THE RUDE MILITIA 
by Stuart Rose 
MAN MONDAY’S FISHING 
by Charles Nordhoff 
LIMITATION OR LIBERTY 
by Dr. Harry E. Fosdick 
THE PROFESSOR DINES OUT 
by George Boas 
TWICE TIMES 
by A. A. Milne 
TWO LIVES 
by Gustav Eckstein 
RESTRICTION: ENGLAND'S 
SOLUTION 
A Note on Prohibition 
by Sarah Comstock 


FROM HER THAT HATH 


Anonymous 


STORIES 


The Matchmaker 
by Martin Armstrong 


The Ravine 


by Edwina Stanton Babcock 


Adventure 
by Alice Brown 





Introductory Offer 


| 5 Months 


sty $1.00 


— 


(Apply scissors here) 





Harpers Magazine, 49 East 33d St., 
New York City. 

Here is my dollar. Please send Harpers 

for five months to 
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OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


A New Perfume 


created in Paris exclusively ly for 
Bergdorf-Goodman.A scent - rare, 
exquisite and enduring fragrance 
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combination of colors, shading from 
tones of rich copper to soft browns and 
tans. 

Knox’s are also showing, as new 
variations of the large hat, a_ red 
Milan straw, trimmed and edged with 
white organdie and an enormous hat 
of tan felt with the fashionable skull- 
fitting crown. At Dobbs & Co. they 
are featuring the “Town and 
Country” felt hat, considered by many 
to be the smartest sports model now 
being shown. ‘The soft brim of this 
hat shades the eyes and the back of 


the neck, thus proving a safeguard 
against the dreaded sunburn and 
freckles. 


HE tall, slender, innately smart 

woman will find an evening 
gown of extraordinary interest at 
Bergdorf Goodman’s. It is made of 
printed crépe, which in itself is a very 
unusual thing in an evening gown. 
Huge black leaves are scattered here 
and there over a white background, an 


effect both chic and modern, yet 
strangely romantic, suggesting the 


mystery of dark trees against a white 


noon, 


gaia ices & Co. have 
an interesting assortment of 
dress materials for the woman who 
likes to have her summer frocks made 
by her own dressmaker. In the silk 
department I saw a new variety of 
the popular Chinese hand-woven 
brocade. The inevitable grim dragon 
has been supplanted by an attractive 
and less forbidding design of a flying 
bird. 

McCutcheon’s Irish printed linens 
and English rep prints are very 
good for country morning frocks. A 
black-eyed Susan pattern in an Irish 
linen was very good-looking, and I 
can imagine nothing daintier than a 
little frock of rep printed after an old 
English calico design. 


MPORTED | Japanese kimonos 

may be found at Yamanaka & Co., 
680 Fifth Avenue, who have a very 
comprehensive collection. Of course, 
the aristocrat among kimonos is not 
the embroidered but the stenciled 
kimono. 

The June bride who prefers the 
kimono to any other kind of negligée 
might get the Japanese bridal set 
of three kimonos: white for purity, 
red for love and black to hide both 
modestly from the world. All three 
are delicately stenciled with symbols 
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THE MEMOIRS VENUS AND MY FIRST 
~ TANNHAUSER | 39 YEARS 
CASANOVA By 
; ; Aubrey Beardsley’s : 
hitherto obtainable ba ’ Gertrude Beasley — a 
only in editions costing brilliant unpublished story which is still the 
from $150 to $500. novel. sensation of Paris. 
‘ ARE BEING PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN 


CASANOVA JR’S 
TALES 


| A Quarterly Book for Subscribers 


EDITED BY FRANCIS PAGE 





LIMITED TO 
1000 SUBSCRIBERS 








EVERY COPY BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED, BOUND and BOXED FIFTEEN DOLLARS A YEAR 


FIVE DOLLARS A COPY 




















Contents of Number One of 


CASANOVA JR’S TALES 


1. This Love Business.......... Francis Page 
2. A Nun’s Immortality...... Lord Ramsgate 


3. The Couple That Lived a 
Platonic Life Though 
ile n ic kenun ss 04 .John Herrmann 


4. My First Thirty Years . ..Gertrude Beasley 
(First Instalment) 


5. A Frankish Knight and a 
Lady from Constantinople, 
translated by Frances Fletcher 
from the French of.......... Jules Lemaitre 


6. Venus and Tannhauser, Aubrey Beardsley 
(a novel) 
7. The Memoirs of Casanova 
(First Instalment) 
Jacques Casanova de Seingalt 











CASANOVA JR’S TALES Appears on the First of every April, July, October 
and January. 
| CASANOVA JR’S TALES Can be Obtained Only by Subscription Payable 


in advance. 


Number One of Casanova Jr’s Tales is Now Ready for Distribution 


CASANOVA JR’S TALES offers in every issue at least one complete, distin- 
guished novel. 


To maintain independence in the choosing of its material the publishers are 
limiting it to one thousand subscribers. 


CASANOVA JR’S TALES is sent out to its subscribers by insured Express. 


You may order | number or 4, enclosing 


$5 or $15. Every number will be 
precious to the Collector. 


Suite 405-8, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: I enclose $..... ....for which enroll 
me as a subscriber to..................0.......-..c.0000- numbers of 
CASANOVA JR’S TALES, beginning with No.......... 


Name............... 
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BEAUTY 
for the 


SKEPTIC e 


LWAYS— it is the woman who most 
needs the ministrations of beauty- 
science who is most skeptical about its 
value! 
Enlarged pores—blackheads—drooping 
chin—sallowness—wrinkles— flabbiness 
—jarring and unlovely manifestations 
that grace (or rather disgrace) the face 
of the beauty skeptic—symbolize a LACK 
OF KNOWLEDGE regarding scientific 


care of the skin. 


T THE SALONS of Helena Rubin- 

stein, the famous beauty specialist, 

science is coupled with sanity, creating 
a perfect beauty technique. 


Supplementing the salon treatments, pro- 
fessional advice is given for correct daily 
care of the individual skin needs and, if 
desired, instruction is given on the skill- 
ful use of make-up to enhance natural 
beauty. 

NCIDENTALLY the skeptic who 

scorns make-up will discover that the 
right make-up acts as a protection from 
the coarsening effects of sun, wind, and 
weather—and if carefully removed at 
night, cannot clog the pores. 
The witchery of a clear, impeccable skin 
—the magnetism of an ever-young pro- 
file—await the woman who will open her 
mind to the wisdom of the world’s great- 
est beauty: scientist. 


Consultation and advice without 
charge at the 


SALON de BEAUTE VALAZE 


Nelona Rebirittein 


46 West 57th Street, New York 


CHICAGO: 30 No. Michigan Boulevard 
DETROIT: 1540 Washington Boulevard 
BOSTON: 234 Boylston Street 
NEWARK: 951 Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 1719 Chestnut Street 


PARIS NEWPORT 





LONDON 





of longevity and good luck: the crane, 
the turtle, and the pine tree.—M. R. 


This and That 


HE very 
large hand- 
bag _ being 


definitely estab- 
lished, the desire 
to clutter it up 
with all kinds of 
gadgets and other knickknacks can 
be indulged freely. And for all of 
you who like to obey this womanly 
impulse, I suggest the shop of Beatrice 
Meyer, at 402 Madison Avenue. In 
addition to all of her dainty, gift- 
shop bric-a-brac, you will find, for 
instance, an extended article, one end 
of which divulges a lipstick and the 
other enough perfume to keep you 
seductive for an evening; a container 
not more than an inch high that presses 
cut enough cold cream for a day’s 
journey; black-and-red lacquer sets 
which include a powder compact, lip- 
stick case, and automatic lighter; lip- 
sticks with mirrors attached by a chain 
of a bronze and gold composition in the 
Louis Something-or-other manner; 
and three-pronged affairs looking like 
tremendous earrings that reveal lip- 
stick, eyebrow pencil, and perfume. 
Add to these in your handbag a hand- 
kerchief, change purse, cigarette case, 
keys, letters, and so on, and what fun 
you could have trying to find a dime 
for the bus conductor! 

But seriously—Miss Meyer 
sells Mafiana perfume, which I have 
learned to adore; boutonniéres of 
eidelweiss to conform to the black and 
white mode, and original cigarette 
boxes, vases, and other trifles in pleas- 





also 


ing variety to place here and there 
about the drawing room. For favors 
or remembrances, this shop should 
prove an inspiration. 

O the woman who conservatively 

insists on thinking that long- 
trousered “little man” suits for young 
make all children look like 
Midgets, the boys’ English 
Shop at Best & Company will be a 
boon and a blessing. Here shorts in 
the English manner may be found for 
children from four to twelve years of 


boys 


‘ ’ 
Singer's 


age. “They come separately in flannel, 


corduroy, jersey, crash, or linen. 
There are sets consisting of a high- 


necked sweater buttoning down the 


shoulder or a V-necked sweater with 
shorts of jersey or flannel; 
sack coats, cut like a man’s 


flannel 
, with shorts 
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FuR STORAGE 


{f nature thought that crisp 
dry cold air was not the best 
atmospheric environment for 
seal, she would not have 
placed them up in the Arctic 
region. 


Should you care to experi- 
ence a touch of Polar weather, 
you are invited to come into 
our Private Storage Vaults 
on the premises where seal 
coats thrive during the sum- 
mer months. 


Telephone 8720 Bryant 
for Fur Storage Service 


CKEL& SONS tnc 


One Family Management Since 1863 
546 FIFTH AVENUE 


Where 45" St Crosses §" Avenue 

















Now !—-your 
‘*Permanent’’ can be 


permanent! 


CAULIANDRE & Emme have a new 

improvement to tell you about! 
They permanently wave the new 
growth of hair without waving the 
hair which has been done before 
Now your hair can be always at its 
best. Just as you can always be at 
your best if you choose Alexandre & 
Emile’s as your beauty headquarters. 
Will you come in today? 


New Prices at our 
New Salon 


Permanent Waving 


Long hair from $15 
Bobbed hair from $20 


ne 


Formerly 
F AMB ASSADOR HOTEL 


18 EAST 53rd ST. 


PHONE PLAZA 1666 
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to match; play suits of crash or linen 
or airplane cloth with sports shirts that 
can be worn open at the neck, and so 
on. All these articles come in gray, 
tan, and blue, so that complete out- 
fits, including a mannish topcoat and 
cap to match or harmonize, can be had 
in uniform colors. ‘These are not im- 
ported, but made here in faithful 
duplication of the Engiish cut. 

Also at Best’s—you will find those 
floppy, broad-brimmed hats of white 
piqué that are the inevitable accom- 
paniment of summer for well 
brought-up French children. 


N preparation for the sudden 

blemishes that are likely to af- 
flict the skin, with sudden changes of 
temperature (vide Europe, the sea- 
shore, or the mountains), Marie Earle 
offers two remedies that have proved 
most efficacious—her Acne lotion, for 
the milder afflictions and her Special 
Healing lotion for the horrors of 
insect bites and similar banes. 


ANDSOME - acknowledgment 

of error, due, not to careless 
proofreaders, but to the influence of 
spring—the Robert Temper Institute, 
for bobs, is at 17 East Forty-fifth 
Street; the Marco Polo Shop, where 
primitive art holds sway, at 18 East 
Thirty-seventh.—L. L. 


CHANT FOR 
MOTORISTS 


Let’s go to the Amble Inn 
The Bound Inn: The Creep Inn 
The Drive Inn: The Edge Inn 
The Float, and The Gambol Inn— 
Let’s Table d’héte in par! 
Let’s go to The Hop Inn 
Insinuate: Jaunt Inn 
Kick Inn: Limp Inn 
Mosey Inn: Nose Inn 
The Oscillate, and Prowl Inn 
The Quake, Rush, and Swank Inn— 
Whichever’s where we are! 
Let’s go to The Teeter Inn 
The Undulate, and Vacillate 
And Wander, and Xplode Inn: 
The Yodel Inn: The Zoom Inn— 
Let’s picnic in the car! 
—MarcuH 


RiversipeE Drive (Grant’s Tomb)—Top floor, 
light, cheerful room adjoining bath; cultured, 
quiet, no roomers. Phone Morningside 
—The Times. 

A solution of the housing problems 
not heretofore thought of. 





STRAWS + IN THE NEW YORK 





Henley 


—in the New York manner 


‘Tue plain black band on straw hats has 


been dying slowly for several seasons. 


It is now practically extinct. Of course we 
still carry enough to supply the wants of 
the reactionary element in our clientele. 


Colors now reign. They run the scale from 
meek, mild mauves to hot yellows, smok- 
ing oranges and tropical scarlets. 


The band of the Henley is somewhere in 
between. It is a subtle combination of 
blues and greys—a dignified achievement 
in good taste. 


The Henley’s brim is broad. Its crown is 
nicely proportioned. It is made by hand 
in the shops of Crofut & Knapp expressly 
for us. $5. 


Blue worsted suits, $40 


Weber aid Heilbroner 


HABERDASHERS HATTERS 


28th and Broadway ‘*Nassau and Spruce 
*42nd and Madison *10 Cor’dt—179 B’way 


CLOTHIERS 


*241 Broadway 
345 Broadway 


gth and Broadway *34th and Broadway %*30 Broad 

*Nassau and John 
NEWARK: 

*800 Broad Street 


*24thand Broadway *7 Wall Street 
BROOKLYN: * Hats at these stores 
*381 Fulton St., Borough Hall 
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SPORT FROCKS 


ExquisiTeLy charming Frocks 
of Crepe de Chine available 


inallthe new summer shades. 


Sizes 14 tO 40. 


At $39.50 


Soon” 


e 573 MADISON AVE. 
$6% and $7% Sts, 


2137 Broapway 
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ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE ON PAGE 57. 


1—If you wanted to eat squid for 
dinner where would you go? 

2—What is the only Mexican War 
monument in New York? 

3—Where is “Paddy’s Market”? 

4—What is New York’s only 
statue of a famous actor? 

5—There is a disputed point about 
New York City’s coat-of-arms. What 
is it? 

6—W hat is said to be the windiest 
spot in the city? 

7—Where can one see a Revolu- 
tionary relic built into the wall of a 
large Manhattan building? 

8—W hat is the correct name of the 
old round fort on Governor’s Island? 

9—Who wrote the poetry inscribed 
on a tablet in the pedestal of the 
Statue of Liberty? 

10—What section of town is on 
the site of the old Indian village, 
Sapokanikan? 


IT WON’T BE NEW YORK 
WHEN THESE THINGS 
HAPPEN 


1—There are no rusty girders in 
Bryant Park. 

2—The bootblack doesn’t say “Yes 
suh” when he brushes you off. 

3—You meet a native New Yorker 
who has been up in the Woolworth 
tower. 

4—You see a motorcar making a 
right turn at Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 

5—The Criterion Theatre isn’t re- 
built for each picture. 

6—The New York Times appears 
with a crossword puzzle and a comic 
sheet. 

7—Nobody can fix you up with a 
bottle of the best stuff you ever tasted. 

8—yYou can board a subway train 
with no “Door not working” sign. 

g—One of our supper clubs has 
a dance floor more than twenty feet 
square. 

10—Tickets can be bought at the 
theatre box office and not at the little 
orangeade stand next door. 


Mr. Huffman reports that during his last visit 
to the city two slit-eyed Orientals of whom he 
asked his way stole his wallet and a gold watch. 
Mr. Huffman was lost at the time and could not 
define what happened.— Alabama Paper. 


Apparently Mr. Huffman succeeded 
in getting himself thoroughly oriented. 
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TABLES 
FOR TWO 


A Real Discovery—an 
Investigation — and a 
Letter from Mr. Bernie 


HERE 
really never 
can be the 
same enthusiasm 
about journeying 
forth to find out 
what an old favor- 
ite is like “this 
year” as there is in the discovery of 





something really new, something you 
have never heard about from people 
in general, that you can feel like 
pioneer in finding. ‘That particular 
thrill was granted me last week when 
I haphazardly motored to the Godey 
Print Inn, at 1 Van Corlear Place. 
Lest you have the same difficulty in 
finding it that I did, I can do no less 
than inform you that you reach it by 
proceeding up Broadway to 225th 
Street; turn left there, take the second 
road to the right, and practically run 
right into the front door. 

It is an old house, a gift shop pri- 
marily, as the delicate lampshades, and 
cigarette boxes, and trays featuring the 
Godey fashion prints of nearly a 
hundred years ago testify. But if you 
telephone in the afternoon (Marble 
3704), in one of the chintzy nooks 
in the house you will find your table 
for two at dinner time, and chicken 
and waffles and hot biscuits are placed 
unobtrusively before you. The night 
I attended, we were the only couple 
there, and the service was as unexcelled 
as the food. It is quite like dining in- 
formally in your own country house 
with unlimited time at your disposal ; 
and therein lies its great charm. 

Possibly you have got the idea by 
this time that there is no dancing or 
cabaret. And if you like that oc- 
casionally as much as I do, and if you 
want to dine out without feeling that 
you are away from home, go there by 

all means. (I repeat that, owing to 
the size of the place, one must order 
dinner in the afternoon. ) 


ATEST bulletin on the Chinese 
food situation received by mail 

and faithfully set down: 
“After a long and strenuous inter- 
rogation of Sing Ching Sen, our cook, 
I was at last able to interpret his in- 


xc LbUUe with, 


BE/T & CO 


Cifth Aveitue at 35th St 
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Ever Know a 


Man Like Rogers’ 

















Important clients seek the 
brilliant Rogers 


OGERS may know all about law—but 

Heaven help his partner when he gets 
up and tries to dance. Even perennial wall- 
flowers have decided it simply isn’t worth 
the risk. 
Rogers, who's a friendly soul, is beginning to 
get really worried about his evident un- 
popularity on the dance floor. And, come to 
think of it, it is absurd for as clever a man 
as he is not to ke able to dance well. 
All he needs is a few lessons at Arthur 
Murray's Studio. There’s a staff of experts 
there who will put him on to all the new steps 
in no time—and he'll get a real kick out of 
learning. 


An Unusual Offer 


At last I have assembled a staff of teachers 





it 

















But even wallflowers snub 
him at a dance 


who are, without any exception, the very 
finest in America! They are wonderful dancers 
and have mastered the knack of imparting their 
knowledge quickly. They know how to make 
dancing lessons a delight—a pleasure you an- 
ticipate from one appointment to another. 


Because I want you to know more about them 
and to have the pleasure of their tuition, | 
am offering, for a limited time, Charleston, 
Tango or Fox Trot lessons at half price! All 
lessons are strictly private and by appointment. 
Call or telephone now 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd St. Vand. 1773 





This irresistible dance and the 
Fox Trot and Waltz may be mas- 
tered in a few strictly private les- 
sons. You will enjoy learning from 
expert instructors, without onlook- 
ers to embarrass you. Class lessons 
if you prefer. Special course this 
week. Telephone today for ap- 
pointment. 


BETTY LEE 
3 E.43rd St. Vanderbilt 0427 











Charleston 
Made Easy 


Learn its secret and you will mas- 
ter all the intricate steps in a short 
time. Enjoy dancing while learn- 
ing the newest Tango and Fox 
Trot steps direct from America’s 
finest teachers using the Arthur % 
Murray method of teaching. Per- 
fection is thus assured. 


AMBASSADOR STUDIO 
Seven East Forty-third St. 
€th Floor Vanderbilt 1774 
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formation. It is that there are two 
good places in New York that serve the 
best approximation of ‘number one 
China Mandarin dinner.’ 

“The best of these two is the China 
Garden, at 500 West 125th Street. 
The other is the Morning Glory, also 
at 125th, between Seventh and Eighth 
avenues. “The former serves the best 
food and the latter has the most 
luxurious atmosphere. Both are open 
after the theatre until three or four 
in the morning. At the China 
Garden, he recommends you try the 
Mandarin style dinner. 

“As a matter of further informa- 
tion, he also told me that Chow Mein, 
War Mein, and other varieties of 
fried noodles are, in China, eaten only 
as dessert or at afternoon tea. Any 
one who has tried to wade through 
an order of one of them can hardly 
credit this, but I must take his word 
for it. He also confirms the rumor 
that chop suey is an American-Chinese 
dish and unheard of in the Orient. 
In fact, Sing states that, after having 
been born and lived sixteen years in 
China, he first made the acquaintance 
of the dish while cooking the afore- 
mentioned China Garden. His 
opinion is ‘no good for China. boy.’ 

“ha 
LL that it takes to send me, im- 
petuous girl that I am, off on 
some insane expedition or other is a 
remark like that overheard at a dinner 
party and made by a gentleman who 
asserted that the Silver Slipper has as 
fine a show as there is. And, you 
know the way things are, I suddenly 
began hearing the same thing from 
every be dy. 

So, having nothing better to do the 
following night, I made my first ap- 
pearance there at midnight and, what 
with one thing and another, didn’t tear 
myself away until three-thirty. In that 
time, I saw some four revues, all 
different; trod several measures; he- 
held, for the first time since a fleeting 
stage venture, one Cliff O’Rourke, 
silver-throated tenor whose specialty, 
then and now, is the songs of I. Berlin; 
and sprinkled ice water on the pale 
\ isage of the boy-friend when he dis- 
covered that the couvert for this mag- 
nificence was but two dollars each. 

There are Charleston 
There are clog dancers. 


dancers. 
There are 
There is Beryl 
Halley and her lovely shape. ‘There 
There is the Eddie Ed- 
wards orchestra, that claims to have 


acrobatic dancers. 


are tenors. 
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introduced jazz to New York back in 
1917 and is still going strong. The 
specialty, however, is the girls. Of 
course, to me, there are exactly two 
kinds of figures among show girls— 
those that make me feel ungainly and 
those that make me feel superior. 
These were the kind that made me 
feel as if I bulged. 

All in all, if you feel adventurous 
and a shade rowdy, dropping in there 
for an hour or so isn’t a bad idea at 


all. 


HEN, my goodness gracious, 

there is Ciro’s, which I really 
should have sent an ambitious young 
man to cover so that, unencumbered 
by me, he might get a nice masculine 
view of the place. For it is a para- 
dise (I said a paradise) for the lonely 
and misunderstood out-of-town buyer. 
As he enters, a beauteous damsel 
escorts him to a table, takes his order, 
and later entertains him with a little 
song and Charleston. ‘The news has 
apparently got round, for large parties 
of unaccompanied men boomed in 
from time to time, and seemed to be 
having a dandy time. At intervals, 
there is a lukewarm-Guinan repartee 
from Miss Cecil Cunningham 
“Maitresse des femmes” according 
to the advertisements). Not a place, 
in short, to enthrall a young girl in the 
slightest. After which we will say 
no more on the subject. 


HASTE rebuke from one Ben 

Bernie, my personal Favorite 
among orchestra leaders, upon learn- 
ing that I still believe he is performing 
in cinema palaces: 

“Surely all smart New Yorkers 
know that the dashing maestro quit 
dashing to the Rivoli in December (it 
wasn’t the Rivoli anyway; it was the 
Rialto), to a cheering audience. (I 
believe they were cheering Harold 
Lloyd that week! ) 

“And, catching me as you are in a 
garrulous mood, I must holler that I 
play in the Roosevelt Grill for dinner 
and supper; that I am going to the 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, this 
summer at the request of the Atlantic 
City Chamber of Commerce. On 
August 20th, I expect to take my 
orchestra of strike breakers to the Kit 
Kat Club in dear ole Lunnon, Heng- 
land. And, for your further infor- 
mation, with respect to my standing in 
the Orchestral World, I have always 
considered Paul Whiteman first, 
second, and third. I modestly claim 
to be fourth. 

“Kindly note these remarks, made 


PLEASE UNDER/STASID : 
THAT PRIMROSE HOUSE If NOT A 
MERE BEAUTY /ALON 


THAT YOU ARE UNDER THE CARE 
OF‘ SRULULED NIVEA 


THAT OUR FACE MOLDING TREATMENT 
IYA SCIENTIFIC MOLDING OF THE 
MUsCLES 


THAT WE DO NOT /IMULATE BEAUTY 
BY THE LAVISH USE OF PAINT/ AND 
CREAMY ADMINIZ TERED AT RANDOM 


AND AD LIB 


PRIMROSE HOUSE PREPARATIONS MAY 
BE HAD AT LEADING DEPARTMENT 
STORES AND THE /MARTE/T SHOPS 


TREATMEANTS BOY APPOINT ert 
TFELEBEPHONE ee oe Se ~ 7. a 4 


SEAST52™ ST, New YorK, 


Gime House 
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HE smart New Yorker 

knows that he can- 

not ride in the luxur- 

ious ease that his knowledge 

of comfort demands without 

HOUDAILLE (HOO-DYE) 

Shock Absorbers. He equips 

his car with them, and will 

not be satisfied with any other 
dev:ce. 


Because of the almost un- 
believable manner in which 


=" “4 


HYDRAULIC 
sHoe K ABSORBER) 













their liquid cushions absorb 
the inequalities of city streets 
and country roads, they are 
standard equipment on 
twenty of the finest foreign 
cars, and on Lincoln, Pierce- 
Arrow, Stearns-Knight, Cun- 
ningham and McFarlan. They 
make every car ride with in- 
describable ease. 


Telephone us for appoint- 
ment. Columbus 1996. 








Metropolitan Distributor 
36 West 63rd St. New York City 
Brooklyn Sales and Service 
ROBERT C. WEISS 917 Atlantic Avenue 


MFG’D BY THE HOUDE ENG. CORP’N, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Tel. Prospect 9097 











he success of The Madison 

derives largely from its 
moderate size—not a huge cara- 
vansary with all the noisy attri- 
butes of a railway terminal, but 
rather, like a sublimated man- 
sion, exquisitely appointed and 
capably conducted. Indeed, it 
has become the Town House 
solution for those who sensibly 
avoid the burdens of a private 
establishment. 


Furntshed or unfurnished wuites 
Transiently or on term leases 


THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 


Telephone Re~ent 4000 
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in a disinterested way, and never, 
never make such a mistake on well- 


known fact again—Yours, BEN 
BERNIE.” 
In the dust, 
—LipstTIck 


AT THE GATES 


We stood at the gates 
Of the Tuileries. 

It was spring— 
Spring in Paris 
After the rains. 


I did not know him 
Nor he me. 

When I came 

He was standing there 
Looking 

Up the Champs Elysées 


At sundown. 


If ever you have been there 
[ can bring it 

Back to you 

With a brush stroke. 

If not, 

No words of mine 

Can ever make you see 
The rows of chestnuts 
Touqueted with blossoms 
Flowing up the Passy hill 
Toward the Arch, 

Nor cause you to hear 

The splashing of Concorde’s waters, 
The throbbing of a distant band, 
The notes of the taxis, 
Sweetly tart, 

Nor make you feel 

The awful splendor 

Of the great sky-bowl 
Shattered 

Into streaming 

Choruses of color— 
Splintered 

Into glowing, floating 
Balloonlike stars. 


We stood at the gates 
In spring 

And the light 

Went out of the sky. 
He took my cigarette 
Clumsily 

When I offered it 
And then— 


And then 
I struck a match 
And held it to his mouth 
And saw 
That he was blind. 
—BRowNnELL CARR 
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MARRIAGE 


HEN the first window boxes 
on the Plaza blossom out in 
hyacinths, we bloom out in 


orange blossoms, and the shop is filled 
with old lace and yards of soft white 
stuff. The brides’ season has begun. 

“Marriage,” says Betty Wilmer- 
ding, our latest bride, “would be 
easier if one did not have to choose so 
many things at once. Just heaps of 
clothes, and one’s bridesmaids, and the 
relatives one is going to cut off one’s 
sending list—and—the groom, too, of 
course.” 

She is marrying Montague Scher- 
merhorn Van Dusen de Peyster. She 
brought him in to see the gowns yes- 
terday. Even if he is built on pure 
Early American lines, he is getting 
a bit frayed like his ancestral uphol- 
stery and his head is coming through 
his hair. He is as useless at a dress- 
maker’s as every other bridegroom. 
All he said about the gowns, when 
Betty asked him how he liked them, 
was that he was glad the skirts were 
going to be full—he was tired of see- 
ing girls look so long and thin, with 
concaves for stomachs and hips like 
medieval lions. 

“But—it is ze fashion so!” Made- 
moiselle, our French fitter, said indig- 
nantly. 

“Yes,” he agreed, he supposed it was 
the fashion, too, with medieval lions. 
“They need not have been so thin— 
there were plenty of early Christians 
in those days.” 

His best man is to be Jimmy Car- 
rington Carew, also Early American, 
with such perfect manners that you 
feel as you do when some one brings 
out a Mah Jong set, you’ve forgot- 
ten what to do with the darned thing! 
I have heard the girls say he is the 
world’s worst dancer, but they take 
him to dances late in the season when 
their gowns are wilted. He always 
sends them lovely orchids and they do 
brighten up old rags. Of course, 
somebody always cuts in. 

We are having a fearful time this 
spring over the length of the brides- 
maids’ skirts. ‘‘Betty’s” bridesmaids 
came in for their final fitting this 
afternoon, and it nearly ended in a 
riot. Angela Morris’s legs are fash- 
ionably thin, so she says they are wear- 
ing skirts shorter than ever in Paris. 
Ann Covington, with a Venus de Milo 
weight, insists they shall be long. 





Mademoiselle got furious changing 
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SILKEN SPLENDOR! 


he silk supreme for sport- 
wear and all daytime pur- 
poses ...rough in weave yet 
soft to the touch... ina 
seemingly endless profusion 
of rich, distinctive colorings. 
“RAJAH” offers you an un- 
rivalled combination of 
modern magnificence and 
perfect practicality. 
*“RAJAH” silks are shown 
in the most exclusive stores, 
by the yard or made up into 
lovely garments. 


ALL-SILK 


“GENUINE 
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“RAJAH” IS STAMPED ON THE SELVAGE 
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Young’s Hand-made Straws— 


(KOOL as a breeze at Narragansett— 
light as a flapper’s conversation— 
stylish as only a Young’s straw can be. 


A comfort leather in every hat. 















AN AIRY VANITY SLIPPER 
CREATION FOR GAIETIES 
OF THE SUMMER'S EVE \%™ e 
NING IN«PRECIOUS" SILVER A ji i tone, : oo" 
KID-SKIN. SO DUCTILE IT % ' 
ACTUALLY MOULDS TO 
THE FOOT 















“ THEY ARE THE APPROVED SOCIAL FOOTING.” 
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them up and down and finally, with 
polite French insolence, she delivered 
an ultimatum: 

““Mesdemoiselles, ze skirt shall be 
both ways. It shall be short in ze 
front, and in ze back it shall be long. 
Mees Morris shall like herself going 
up ze aisle, and Mees Covington shall 
like herself coming down.” 

Little Peg Wilmerding, not yet 
twenty, was furious because the skirts 
did not trail all around. She wanted 
to be “medieval” (like the lions). 

“No girl under twenty-five,” she 
declared, “would think of wearing 
anything but a long skirt at night! 
Why, you know, at the assembly last 
winter, all the mothers had short, tight 
skirts and all the daughters long full 
ones. A man called it the meeting of 
the first long and the last short skirt! 

“‘What’s more,” she said, “instead 
of picking on the immorals of the 
younger set, some one ought to reform 
the modern mothers and teach them 
how to grow old gracefully.” 

I often wonder if brides really 
choose their dearest friends for brides- 
maids— or their dearest enemies. 
They have such a chance to even up 
old scores on the gowns, for no matter 
what one can do, they will. choose 
the worst-looking things for their 
bridesmaids; and the modiste who 
first invented the brown tulle hat 
for weddings ought to have been 
electrocuted. 

Frankness is fearfully smart right 
now with the younger set—the brides- 
maids discussed Betty very thoroughly 
this morning. I am wondering what 
they would have found to say about 
her if they had not been her best 
friends. When they had finished, I 
learned Monty was a cultured moron. 
Betty loved night clubs and touched 
up her hair ard eyes, and Wilmerding 
pére only gave his consent to her 
marrying Monty because the ancestral 
champagne was on the turn and if he 
waited there would be no wedding 
punch at all. Just as they were leav- 
ing, Ann Covington delivered Betty’s 
matrimonial epitaph: 

“Tt is really an excellent match. 
Monty might not appeal to us, but 
Betty wasn’t fearfully young, and she 
has really an impossible family, and 
nobody could call her a beauty, but 
she is a very sweet girl. I think 
they’re both lucky.” 

“Zut alors!” Mademoiselle said as 
the door closed on the bridesmaids. 
“Le bon Dieu, keep me from having 
any one call me sweet behind my 
back.”—Susan SIMPLE 
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GALLERIES 


Henceforth We Speak of 
“Our Following” and 
Begin to Price Monocles 


ing this department (well, say 

two or three) in answer to our 
plea for interest in the young, set us 
up considerably. We are read from 
California to Connecticut, or at least 
that is where the two letters came 
from. These readers were pure 100 
per cent sportsmen and offered to go 
the whole length: one man _ even 
brandished money and said he would 
give us a commission to buy him four 
paintings from the brushes of our set. 
Tempting as the offer was, we have no 
desire to drive a man from his home 
or see him reviled of his neighbors. 
However, we still yearn to be guide, 
counselor, and friend and will do the 
footwork with any purchaser who 
wants us to trail around with him as 
he buys. 

The inquiries sent us scurrying 
around a bit, according to all good 
reportorial custom, to see if we knew 
what we were writing about. And 
we sighed thankfully when we found 
that we had heard aright the first 
time. One of our standbys said that 
he has on his shelves plenty of merito- 
rious things at modest prices; that he 
has helped a woman patron buy stuff 
for ten years from the mill-ends, odd 
sizes, etc., and that she now has a 
valuable collection at the outlay of 
about $200 a year. 


S OME hundreds of letters reach- 


NOTHER cheering thing in our 

campaign to convince the 
skeptics that art is big and strong, was 
the show of recent landscapes by Ray- 
mond Holland at the Reinhardt 
Galleries. Mr. Holland swings a 
golf club as neatly as he swings a 
brush. Can you imagine the new 
fields that are opened to us when that 
news is spread around? Many of the 
fourteen paintings are of the links 
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WhiteRock Ginger Ale is most gratifying 


and satisfying after strenuous exercise. 


It is the ace of the tennis courts, The 


White Rock of Ginger 
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There can be no other White Rock 
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Dobbs custom cut, form fitting, hand made Shirts are an 
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Prices surprisingly moderate, 
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with good uses of the colorful 
materials that go about where golf is 
“properly” dressed. A very pleasant 
painter is Mr. Holland, with now and 
then a more serious canvas of exceed- 
ingly fine spirit. One has _ been 
bought for the famous Tate collection 
and there were other red stars about. 


HE titles to the pictures of John 

Wenger, shown at the Ferargil 
Galleries, are much to our liking. 
There are Symphonies, Elegies, and 
Hymns to this and that. _ Painting 
should always be singing, we believe; 
and if the artist starts out with that 
concept he is nearer his goal than those 
who paint from the pots of shadows. 
Wenger is a scene designer of some 
merit and some of the things are 
sketches of curtains, sets and so on. 
Wenger is also a poet in a restricted 
way but he has miles to go before he 
can come up to the appraisal of his 
friends, especially the one blurbed in 
the catalogue. Such banners, we feel, 
should follow the procession, rather 
than precede the hero, almost out of 
eye reach. 

Gustav Cimiotti, in the same 
galleries, has a pretty little show of 
pretty little paintings. Done with a 
fanatic meticulousness they are two 
per cent Maxfield Parrish, How- 
ever, they have a lot of esthetic con- 
tent in them and must appeal to those 
who like their art neat and small. 


ONTROSS has dusted off a 
new show for May that in- 
cludes his favorites, London, Kuehne, 
Rurchfield, Luks, Hartman, and of 
course the inevitable Davies. The 
latter’s “Come Quickly, Living Ones” 
is worthatrip all the way from Broad- 
way, just for the title. The “St. 
Tropez” of Hartman we had not seen 
before, and we liked it in its simplifi- 
cation. And we discovered what we 
had not noticed up to now, that 
London and Tomlin are kin of the 
soul, or palette. 


J B. NEUMANN, who sometimes 
¢ found the top floor of his Print 
Rooms, at 35 West Fifty-seventh, too 
near heaven for the shoppers on that 
thoroughfare, has leased an annex to 
his emporium at 207 West Fifty- 
seventh Street. Here can be found 
in part the things that Neumann 
keeps in his gallery. And what is as 
important, perhaps, is a new line of 
color reproductions of the moderns. 
These are magnificent actual-size 
prints in color, selling for about 
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thirty-five dollars. To get back to 
our hobby, the Van Goghs at this price 
must make the artist turn over in his 
grave, as thirty-five dollars was the 
average price he got for his master- 
pieces. 

And don’t allow the season to slip 
away without one more look at the 
superb Van Gogh at Wildenstein’s. 
The whole art year brought us no 
kick comparable to the blues, reds, and 
yellows of that simple bedroom of the 
sick artist.—M. P. 


VISTAS VISITED 


UR young French friend had 
() hurried from his diplomatic 

mission in Washington and he 
had only a day to spend in New York 
before he sailed. He had never seen 
the town and so we drove him about. 
At the conclusion of the day, while 
we were sandpapering ourselves for 
dinner, he remarked in French: 

“Ah, ves, my friend, you have some 
very nice buildings, but you have no 
vistas.” 

At the time we completely agreed 
with our French friend. We had 
some very nice buildings but we had 
no vistas. 'We remembered our first 
glimpse of the three-mile stretch from 
the courtyard of the Louvre up 
through the Tuileries, across the Place 
de la Concorde, and then the broad 
length of the Champs-Elysées to the 
Arc. We remembered L’Opéra from 
the river end of the avenue by that 
name; we remembered the Madeleine 
in the rain from the terrace of 
Weber’s; we remembered the Pan- 
theon from the Luxembourg; we re- 
membered a thousand other things. 

After our French friend had 
boarded his vapeur the next day and 
we had shouted to him, asthe great ship 
droned out, our dutiful “‘Avez-vous 
mal?” we returned home pondering 
about our vistas and decided, too late, 
that while they were crowded, often 
brief, and even surreptitious, still they 
were vistas. 

There is, for instance, the classic 
glimpse of the Public Library to be 
had from the corner of Madison 
Avenue and Forty-first Street, a snatch 
of beauty seeming for all the world 
to be wistfully breaking some law 
against it. 

There is, for instance, the Wash- 
ington Arch in the Great Father’s 
Square, discernible on days when fur- 
naces are cast aside, from as far away 
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SUNNY CORNER 
OF 62nd STREET 





VIEW FROM 4th FLOOR 


cA Location Preferred 
By Everyone 


After all, there is no other fine residential loca- 
tion quite so convenient to theatres, shops and 
business centers. Fifth Avenue and 62nd Street 
is justly famed for its desirability. 

A few apartments of 13 rooms and 5 baths 
are still available in 810 Fifth Avenue. They 
enjoy southern exposure over the Knicker- 
bocker Club and a lovely outlook over Central 
Park. Alterations in the floor plans can be 
made if desired. 

Summer occupancy. No mortgage on land 
or building. Write now for complete details. 


100% Cooperative 


J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


| Vanderbilt 0031 | 


20 East 48th Street 
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ONE*ONE* TWO - FIVE 
P A R K” 
New York's Combination 
to a Home of Sdeal Charm 


The New Yorker who seeks a beauti- 
ful home with a refined environment 
will find the 6, 8 and 9 room apart- 
ments of 1125 Park Avenue exactly 
suited to his requirements: Living 
rooms, master chambers and galleries 
unusually large and well appointed. 


Booklet of plans and interior 
suggestions at your request 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, INc. 


285 Madison Avenue 
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as the hill above ‘Twenty-third Street. 

There are, for instance, the flashing 
teeth of the Great White and Green 
and Red and Blue Way from the top- 
most window of the Times Building. 

There is, for instance, the Greco- 
Roman-Egyptian view of the Metro- 
politan Museum a few blocks away 
down Eighty-third Street, seeming for 
all the world to be undecided which 
it wants to pretend to be, the squeezed 
Pantheon in Rome or the National 
Gallery in London. 

There is, for instance, the massive 
stolidness of Grant’s Tomb seen to 
loom against the Jersey bluffs from 
the top of a Riverside Drive bus. 

There is, for instance, the low, 
growling form of the Grand Central 
Station from down Park Avenue on a 
sunny afternoon, while later, just be- 
fore your train reaches 125th Street, 
a brief look at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine putting on its long 
trousers. 

There is, for instance, the best sky- 
line view of skyscraper New York, 
which is from the Fifty-ninth Street 
bridge on a late summer evening as 
you wend your way home, neck-sore 
but happy. 

There is, for instance, the reddish 
brown of Trinity Church from the 
entrails of Wall Street, perhaps the 


loveliest and most soothing vista of |: 


them all.—THEOpoRE PRATT 


TROCHAIC TRIBUTE 
TO IDLENESS 


Never have I wishes 

I might cast for fishes 

When the sun of summer bakes the 
paving. 

Never know I yearning 

For propellers churning 

When sea breezes set ships’ flags to 
waving. 


I have never gone back 

To an Adirondack 

Or to Newport—once is ample visit. 

Camping is but pother 

Worthy of no bother. 

Say the shore is grand—I answer: Is 
it! 


I have no enduring 

Love for auto touring 

Through the burgs and hamlets of the 
nation. 

Solely, I protest, a 

Domiciled siesta 

Constitutes amenitied vacation. 


—P. G. W. 
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SUMMER 


SEPARATIONS 
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OR husbands whose 
wives are going to the 


country —and for wives who 
want a home to come to 
when they shop in town — 
MAYFAIR HOUSE is central 
to club life for him and con- 
venient to shopping and 
matinees for Aer—and its 
service offers all the luxury 
identified with a mid-upper 
Park Avenue location. 


610 Park cAvenue, at 65th St. 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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A TRIPIN A 
TAXI 


(Taxi drivers, according to a new 
police edict, are compelled to display, 
in the interior of their vehicles, cards 
containing their photographs, with 
their names, addresses, and license 
numbers. Which brings us to our 
idyll, suggested by Marc Connelly’s 
“The Traveler,” recently in THE 
New YorRKER. ) 


Mr. Nicuoras C. THoOmMpPsoNn 
(hailing cab at Forty-eighth Street 
and Broadway): I beg your pardon, 
sir, but are you going uptown! 

DrRIvER (touching his cap): I 
was going east to Madison, sir, but if 
you’re going uptown, why (magnan- 
imously), so will I, 

Mr. THompson (with feeling): 
Say, you’re a prince! Shall I get in? 

Driver: It would be a good idea, 
sir, if we’re both going to travel up- 
town together. 

(Mr. THompson hops into the cab 
with alacrity, boyishly skipping the 
running board. He shuts the door, 
and makes himself comfortable.) 

Mr. THOMPSON (enthusiastically ) : 
Well, we’re off! 

Driver: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. THompson: We’re off. 

DRIvER (catching the spirit of the 
thing): Yes, indeed. Uptown we go! 

(it is at this point that Mr. 
THOMPSON chances t- observe the 
card that identifies the driver. He 
scans it with interest.) 

Mr. THOMPSON (moving to extra 
passenger seat): A splendid likeness 
of you, Mr. Pomerantz. I mean this 
photograph. 

Driver: I’m so glad you like it. 
Minnie thought it made me look older. 
(Hastening to explain.) Minnie’s the 
frau. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON (emphatically, 
and beginning to feel like one of the 
family): Now you tell Minnie she’s 
wrong. It’s the dead spittin’ image 
of you. Who was the photographer? 

Driver: Mr. Samuel E. Steinberg, 
over at the License Bureau. 

Mr. THompson (as though the 
driver had said “Underwood and Un- 
derwood”): Oh-h! I see. (He again 
examines the card.) So you live on 
Fox Street, up in the Bronx? Nice 
section. 

Driver: I like it. 

Mr. TxHompson: Stanley Frank- 
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1 Aidin 


WY into the Dawn. 


FLASH of brown through the brush, the cry 
of the pack and the feel of a good horse 
under you; the sharp morning wind stings your eyes 
as you clear fence and stream. You ride with the 
devil on your heels and a laugh in your heart. . . . 
The fox hunt is traditional in England and our 
own South. And you'll find it keen sport on Long 
Island, where those who have their country places 
ride into the early sun. 

Why not go down into the country yourself? 
There is sport awaiting you, eager sport that makes 
you forget time and age and care. Just the land 
you need is at Kennilworth. 

It is quiet and restricted and a sound, profitable 
investment. It has its own beach and yacht club. 
Any sport is within a short drive. And Great Neck 
is but 26 minutes from Penn Station with 70 
trains a day. Consult your own broker and— 
motor down to Kennilworth. 


Kenunilmorth 


SMALL WATER FRONT ESTATES 
GREAT NECK~ LONG ISLAND 





Address 





Write for an illustrated descriptive booklet 
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Convincingly elegant! Full-fashioned 
and reinforced for extra wear. Ask for 
Esquire Hose—at leading haberdashers. 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 10 West 33rd St., New York 











11 West soth St. 
New York 


INCORPORATED 
GOWNS 


Exclusive Models that combine 
SMARTNESS AND LOVELINESS 


HATS 


Hats and gowns for every occasion 
of Town, Travel and 
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enthal, a friend of mine, lives on Hoe 
Avenue. He’s in the wholesale hard- 
ware business. Know him? 

Driver: I might have driven him. 
Shall we go through the park? And 
that reminds me, I don’t believe 
you’ve told me where you were going. 

Mr. THompson: Oh, yes! The 
Hillside Apartments on the Concourse. 
I’m having dinner at Mr. William 
Splevin’s tonight. 

Driver: That’s nice. What do 
they get for three rooms up in that 
neighborhood? 

Mr. THompson: Oh, about eighty 
dollars, I should say. Mr. Splevin 
is getting out in September, though. 
He says everybody up there on the 
Concourse suffers from gasoline lungs. 

Driver: Yes, I should think they 
would, with all the traffic. 

(They are rounding the bend at 
138th Street and Mott Avenue as this 
is spoken, and the taxi comes to an 
abrupt halt at the signal of a traffic 
officer’s whistle. The cop, for it is 
he, touches his cap as he approaches the 
cab.) 

OrrFicer: I am Mr. Dennis Mc- 
Guire, traffic officer at this point. 
You are supposed to wait until I blow 
my whistle before you make a left 


turn. I’m sorry this happened, but 
orders are orders. Please be careful 
hereafter. (He returns to his post.) 


Mr. THompson (as the cab pro- 
ceeds): That’s what we people pay 
taxes for, I guess. (He sighs.) 

Driver: Yes, and that’s what we 
hackmen must contend with. 

(A silence follows, unbroken until 
the taxi reaches its destination.) 

Mr. THompson: Here already? 
(He hops out.) Well, it’s been a de- 
lightful trip. One-eighty? = Fair 
enough. No, never mind the change. 

Driver (simply): Kind of you, 
sir. It’s been a pleasure to have you. 

Mr. THompson (extending his 
hand). Glad to have met you. 

—GeorcE D. Lorrman 


CONSOLATIONS OF 
RELIGION 


BY A REINCARNATIONIST 

“T wish I were a pollywog. 
It must be heaps of fun 
To slither like a slimy frog—” 

“Perhaps you will be one.” 
“Then I could have a woggly tail 
And waggle it all day 
And wiggle in a water pail—” 

“Who knows? Perhaps you may.” 
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INTERCEPTED 
CONVERSATIONS 


ENCES OF TRAVEL 


(At the Ritz, New York.) 





since...” 


“Yes, bobbed. 
too old... .” 


“They say he says he’s a Russian 


Prince... .” 


“An awful 
man...” 


“Tt’s green and gold with a touch 


of pink... Pg 
“There’s Jim!” 
(Thank God I’m sailing soon. . 


“Suppose we havea little drink. ... 


(At the Ritz, Paris.) 
“An awful fight with 
man....” 


*e 


“No, nothing sure, but stacks of 


hints... .” 


“Tt’s blue and 
of rose... .” 


“They say he says he’s a Russian 
“She’s bobbed her hair. 


She’s much 
too old... .” 


“His name? Now wait; I'll try to 
chink...” 

“Why, Bob!” 

(Thank God I’m sailing soon. . . .) 

“Suppose we have a little drink 7 


*-. 


—KENNETH PHILLIPs BRITTON 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 44. 


1—Restaurant Madrid, a Spanish | 
restaurant at 289 Columbus Avenue. | 
2—The Worth monument, at the 
junction of Broadway, Fifth Avenue, 
Twenty-fifth Street. 3—Ninth Ave- 
nut, below Forty-second Street. +— 
Edwin Booth’s statue in Gramercy 
Park. 5—No one knows whether the 
barrels on the coat-of-arms represent 
rum or flour barrels. 6—The archway 
under the Municipal Building. 7—At 
Duane and Rose streets, in the Rhine- 
lander Building. The relic is-a 
window from the Rhinelander sugar 
house, used by the British as a prison. 


§8—Castle Williams; 


not, as it is 


commonly called, Castle William. 9 
—Emma Lazarus. 


Village. 


10—Greenwich 


SHOWING THE BROADENING INFLU- 


“T saw the duckiest little frock...” 
“My dear, I haven’t seen him 


I think she’s much 


fight with a taxi 


-) 


a taxi 


white with a touch 
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65 West 54th St 


N.E. CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 







TRETCHING into the clouds —thirty-six 
stories high—The WARWICK offers a pan- 
tama, a vista, the beauty of which is unsur- 
passed in all New York. Suites of one to ten 


rooms(or larger). Pantries with electric refrigera- 
tion in each apartment. 
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We urge an immediate selection for those who desire 
unfurnished apartments and the choicest locations 


OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT + Moderate Rental: 


‘Ready OCTOBER I1st—Leasing Now 


Booklet and Plans on request 


Arent 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., Inc 


20 East 48th Street + Vanderbilt 0031 
Representative on Premises 
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fortunate 


New Yorkers 


are 


—to have such a 
hotel, right in the 
very heart of the city 


A RESORT hotel, 
here in thecenter of the world’s 
greatest summer resort. A 
swim in the morning before break- 
fast—cool nights on the roof 
garden—city comforts and con- 
veniences—no hot stuffy trains 
—no rushing to railroad stations. 
And not any of the makeshift 
life that one must put up with 
when one tries to enjoy a summer 
out of town. 


Arrange now to spend your 


summer at The SHELTON 


Monthly rates enable you to live 
here at a most reasonable cost— 
and tohave the pleasure of the very 
unusual features that have made 
The SHELTON the most popu- 
lar resident hotel in New York. 


If your wife and family are 
going abroad this summer 
don't try to keep house—live at 


The SHELTON 


49th and Lexington 











Home of 
the famous 
swimming pool 











THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Gilda Gray's Midnight 

Premiere — and Other 

Matters Not Deserving 
of Much Attention 


N  Satur- 
day many 
of the 

citizenry stayed up 
till midnight at 
the Rialto to see 
Miss Gilda Gray 
enact “Aloma of 
the South Seas.” 
Every one of the legends of those 
warm parts were paraded before their 
weary eyes, from the hero with the 
gin-drenched heart of gold to the 
sprite of the woodland and the sea 
whose happy influence reincarnated his 
moral fiber. ‘There were also, if you 
have any doubts, the rough beach- 
comber, the girl back home, the na- 
tive wooer, and the this and the that, 
that the simple natives fling around 
each other’s necks. 

But why go into it? At the end all 
that transpired was found to be errors 
of judgment or of taste, happy mar- 
riages abounded, and the race ques- 
tion became a matter of no moment. 

There is some excellent photogra- 
phy, and many scenes of great beauty, 
particularly when, during a storm, 
the Pacific, if I have my oceans right, 
breaks over the reefs and surges into 
the lagoons. At other moments there 
are breath-taking glimpses of shore 
and wood. 

The acting is about on a par with 
the plot. Percy Marmont is the bro- 
ken young man, and looks very bro- 
ken indeed until Aloma gives him a 
clean shirt and goat’s milk to drink. 
His sturdy character then becomes ap- 
parent. Miss Gray’s shimmering 
figure is more than adequate, and the 
other performers do as well as could 
be expected. 

Just what relation there is between 
the picture and the play this deponent 
knoweth not, but hopes it is distant. 





HE Warner Brothers come to 
hand at their own theatre, with a 
story tenderly entitled “Why Girls 
Go Back Home.” This starts with 
all the indications of being a_ bur- 
lesque on the well known theme of 
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Compare the ease 
ofthe KNOx ‘‘Com- 
fic’’* with the ob- 
stinate stiffness of 
the ordinary straw 
hat. You'll salute 


the label of Knox 
as a true guide to 
comfort as well as 
to perfect style. 

ok 

Where the brim touches jour 
head rows of flexible straw 
braid give the patented ‘‘Com- 


fit’’ the ease of your old fish- 
ing felt. 


IKINOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 

161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45h) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34:h) 


J. P. CAREY & Co.,Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W.RYAN, Inc., Penn.Ter. 


























Her Royal Highness 


GILDA 
GRAY 


Princess of Samoa, Queen of the Follies 


Having tired af the pomp and ceremony of 
the Royal Court, has deserted it and 
will appear in PERSON in a sen- 
sational prologue to all De 
Luxe showings of Her 
First Cinema 
Production 


“ALOMA of the 
SOUTH SEAS” 


A Paramount Picture 


NOW ie 


Rialto Theatre 


Broadway at 42d Street 
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the stage-struck and the matinee-idol- 
struck girl. But toward the end it 
takes itself very seriously and be- 
comes just another movie. Which is 
too bad, the supply of such being what 
it is. Patsy Ruth Miller is the young 
lady who comes to the city, leaps to 
fame behind the footlights and re- 
turns with her nice, new husband to 
the quiet delights of Winesville, 
Ohio. 


HE RAINMAKER” (Rivoli) 

deals with horse racing, and va- 
rious improbabilities in the Great Oil 
Lands. It marks the appearance of 
Georgia Hale, late of “The Gold 
Rush,” as the girl of many experi- 
ences who was repulsed by Respecta- 
bility and went back to it all. Every- 
thing is all right at the end, and she 
and her ex-jockey beau settle down to 
raising White Leghorns. With an- 
other breed he could not have looked 
her in the eye and said, “All is white 
on this farm.” A pretty sentiment. 
At various points of the tale he gets 
himself involved in fisticuffs and is 
knocked out in each’ encounter, 
thereby giving the picture a slight 
hint of actuality. 


HE dust of several years has been 

shaken from Tod Browning’s 
picturization of “Outside the Law” 
and it is now on view at the Colony. 
It shows in spots its age, but even at 
that it provides good entertainment. 
Priscilla Dean is the heroine. 


At the Strand, Raymond Griffith 
appears in a genial piece of idi- 
ocy that may or may not amuse. It 
is entitled “Wet Paint” and is free 
of either rhyme or reason, and con- 
tains all the fancies that ever crowded 
their way into a comedy. Mistaken 
identity, a revolving door, inebriates, 
an irate wife, and a fire truck at large 
will all be found. Over these things 
is a layer of madness that sometimes 
amuses, and, to be frank, sometimes 
does not. The indications are that this 
1s designed as a burlesque of the slap- 
stick school of humor, and the ob- 
servation must be made that, at places, 
it grows forced, and a touch tedious. 
On the other hand there are places of 
high diversion. 

None yield to this department in 
love and admiration of Raymond 
Griffith and any creepng notes of 
discontent with “‘Wet Paint” are set 
down with sadness. As usual the 
gentleman is highly entertaining and 


the fault is far from his.—O. C. 














IM THE “YES-MAN 
My eRe HAS 


So Mollie and Phyllis persuaded me to let 
them join the last pod om to Europe—And 
now. . . . Nothing is just right. Pictures 
are null and void if they're not Picasso's. 
Nothing is good in music but Stravinsky— 


They talk about Irving Berlin with sophis- 
tication shipped f.o.b. La Scala — Even res- 
taurants are judged with the searching eye 
of a dramatic critic. 


They do not live by food alone—but *‘atmos- 
phere.’’ If the spot for dining and dancing 
hasn't the quality of a Continental tavern, 
or the individuality of the Greenwicn ViL- 
LAGE INN—we just don't eat. 


THE GREENWICH VILLAGE INN 
IS ON SHERIDAN SQUARE, 
TELEPHONE SPRING O772 
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The Picture 
of Your Voice 


Sax words in a 


letter become vocal 
with the tone of the 
stationery on which 
they appear. 
EXPERT COUNSEL ON EN- 
GRAVED STATIONERY 
FOR PERSONAL, BUSI- 


NESS OR SOCIAL 
USES 


= 1c 


aS 


JOHN FOWLER 
116 Nassau Street 
Beekman 2319 


Your letterhead 1s you when 
you're not there 
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ARIES 





This Fall there will be avail- 
able for lease, a few desirable 
apartments, either furnished 
or unfurnished —from which 
a comprehensive selection 
may be made. 

The Tapestry Dining Room 
is the meeting place of not- 
able people who appreciate 
the best in cuisine and service, 
for Luncheon and Dinner. 

Dinner Dancing 


Week-day Evenings 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YrORK crTy 


=) Charles Wilson, Managing Director eS 
$v DeCrOrorororore Croroomes 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
AMBITIOUS NEW 
YORKERS 


Walking the Dog 


I is strange indeed that no one 
| in New York has yet realized 

what a huge fortune can be made 
in activities collateral to the dog indus- 
try. Unless someone gets ahead of us 
we intend to organize a corporation to 
take over the dog exercising business 
in New York, now monopolized by 
bungling, inept, and often, indeed, un- 
willing amateurs. 

Only expert dog exercisers will be 
employed. Each applicant will be 
given a thorough course of training 
before qualifying for a position. In 
the first lesson he must stand on a 
block about two feet square while an 
instructor hurls a weighted rope 
around his legs in order to entangle 
them, throwing it slowly at first, and 
then with increasing speed as the ap- 
plicant develops greater skill in keep- 
ing himself clear. At the end of about 
ten days of intensive training, prac- 
tical work will begin. The applicant 
will be compelled to walk a trained 
experiment dog the entire length of 
the studio. If he can keep his legs 
clear of the leash as the dog dodges 
from one side to the other, back and 
forth and in and out, he will be con- 
sidered to be sufficiently expert to ex- 
ercise older dogs of a more phleg- 
matic temperament. As he obtains 
more and more experience he will 
finally graduate to the sniffy little 
Pekingese which never remain in one 
spot more than two seconds. 

The applicant will next be schooled 
in work requiring a far greater degree 
of technical skill. In this part of the 
course a large brown ball will be 
blown rapidly from one part of the 
studio to another by concealed electric 
fans placed at floor level. When the 
student learns to keep his eye on the 
ball at all times, so that he can tell 
immediately where it is when it lodges 
in one of the numerous openings 
placed at different points in the side 
walls, he will be considered to be 
qualified for non-leash work, the most 
scientific kind of dog exercising. This 
training will make it easy for him 
to dig his charges out of vestibules, 
coal holes and other places into which 
they may have strayed. One lost dog 
will be considered an exerciser’s ex- 
emption allowance. More than that 
will be regarded as cause for dismissal. 





A graduate course in the technique 
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APPROVED 
BY NEw YORK 


WHEN suites in a new 
residential hotel are so 
eminently attractive 
that ninety-two out of 
one hundred are per- 
manently leased within 
four months, the re- 
maining eight mustalso 
be interesting. Two 
rooms, furnished or 
unfurnished, with full 
service. Restaurant. 


Direction 
OscaR WINTRAB 


Lexington Ave. at 37th St. 
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YOU’LL GET YOUR 
“NEW YORKER” 






ON SHIPBOARD, TOO, 


+ 
FOR THERE’S ALWAYS 


A COPY IN OUR 


MaaGazineE AND Boox Basket, filled with 
the latest American and English maga- 
zines, and new fiction or travel-books as 
requested. In plain basket, with maga- 
zines and two books, $10.00 up. 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, Inc. 
598 Madison Avenue. 


(Catalogue of other gift suggestions on request) 
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INC. 
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of the camaraderie common among 
dog exercisers will also be given. It 
is a well known scientific fact that a 
woman who will have a dogless man 
arrested for speaking to her on the 
street will tell her name, address, tele- 
phone number, and why she got a di- 
vorce to a total stranger if they both 
happen to be leading English bulls. 
Indeed, intimate conversations often 
take place even when the dogs are of 
different breeds, although in such 
cases, of course, the woman is in- 
clined to be rather reticent about her 
love affairs. My graduate students 
will be taught how to engage in con- 
versation with all dog-leading ladies 
so that they can obtain their names and 
phone numbers. These will be reported 
to me for use in my follow-up system. 

Only slender men will be employed, 
as corpulent dog exercisers frequently 
get into serious difficulties. Recently, 
for instance, a fat man walked into 
the police station to report the theft 
of his pet. The officer at the desk dis- 
covered not only the fat man’s own 
dog walking directly in front of his 
master, but also two others belonging 
to someone else which had been picked 
up en route. The corpulent man was 
immediately arrested for dog stealing. 
It was necessary for him to prove that 
his apartment was only large enough 
to accommodate one dog before he 
was able to clear himself. 

A half hour will be considered an 
exercise period, but our charges will 
be computed not upon time but upon 
the dog’s wheelbase. Reflection will 
show that this is just, since a dog with 
a short wheelbase will of course ob- 
tain twice as much exercise in a given 
time as one with a base twice as large. 
Naturally, of course, many persons 
with Pekingese and other closely 
packed dogs will want to reduce the 
cost of upkeep by changing to German 
police and other newer models. We 
intend to take advantage of this situa- 
tion by buying used dogs, putting them 
in good condition and selling them to 
the country trade. 

Ambitious young men, fond of 
traveling, who wish to lead in their 
profession can obtain full particulars 
by addressing the undersigned. 

—TosePpH FuLLING FisHMAN 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


The park’s full of babies all sticky and 
smudgy, 
Some of them skinny and some of 


them pudgy. 









Sunshine! 


( 


What a joy, 


when perspiration is odorless 


oe AIR—the wide, sparkling, blue 
ocean — warm, mellow sunshine. 
Throngs on the boardwalk. So it is 
that we find ourselves “rubbing el- 
bows” with other folk even in the 
Great Outdoors. 


While under the sun’s warming 
rays, and afterward, it is well to re- 
member that everyone notices and no 
one oe even the slightest perspir- 
ation odor. To keep the pores normal 
and healthy and yet to keep perspira- 
tion odorless is the accomplishment of 
Amolin, a delightful white, antiseptic 
powder. 


A sprinkling of Amolin on the skin 
changes the heavy, disagreeable acid 
secretions of the pores into harmless, 
odorless salts. Perspiration deodorized 
and made dilute by Amolin evapor- 
ates quickly and does not linger to 
taint the skin and irritate the pores. 
At work or play, offensive perspira- 
tion is a handicap. By enabling you 


to have odorless perspiration, Amolin 
frees you of this discomfort and em- 
barrassment. 


Amolin is an emollient of the 
highest quality. It soothes, cools, 
protects and heals the skin and keeps 
it in a healthy, normal condition. For 
thirty-five years chiropodists have re- 
commended Amolin as a foot pow- 
der to relieve tired, burning feet and 
a itching, soft corns, etc. Amo- 
in soothes and heals chafing, prickly- 
heat, sunburn, ivy poison, insect bites, 
sores and all common irritations. It 
freshens and deodorizes corsets, dress 
shields and other garments. Physi- 
cians advise the use of Amolin on the 
sanitary napkin and for a healing, pur- 
ifying douche. 

To enjoy the full benefits of Amolin, sprinkle it 
over the entire body every day. Keep a can of 
Amolin handy when traveling. Amolin is sold 
everywhere in convenient shaker-top cans, 30c 
and 60c sizes. For booklet and Guest Size Can 


send 10c to The Amolin Company, 356 West 31st 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Amolin 


THE ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT POWDER 


~makes perspiration odorless 


© 1926— The Amolin Co. 
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GOWNS HATS 


106 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
* 
Phone Circle 5671 


Gowns and Hats for 
all occasions 


Emphasizing Sports Wear 
e 


HIS shop numbers among its 

clientele, numerous employ- 
ees of those larger stores in the 
immediate vicinity, which be- 
speaks its correctness of mode, 
at the modest price. 


Our Sale of all Spring 
Merchandise now 
in progress 
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ENROLL NOW 


for the Fall Term ‘of 
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The 
JohnMurrayAnderson-RobertMilton 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 
Fe Tog) 
MR. JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
in personal charge of the Musical Comedy Course. 


MR. ROBERT MILTON 
conducts the Drama Courses. Pupils of all classes, includ- 
ing Scenic and Costume Design, Stage Direction and 
Management, Playwriting, Diction, Voice Pantomime, 
Fencing, Make-Up, in charge of skilled specialists. 
fe log) 
Dancing of all types. Spring and summer classes forming 
now, for teachers, professionals, amateurs and beginners in 
BALLET, TOE AND CLASSICAL 
CHARACTER AND INTERPRETATIVE 
ACROBATIC AND SPECIALTY 
CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
SPANISH AND TANGO 
TAP AND STEP 
BALLROOM, EXHIBITION, CHARLESTON 
FENCING LESSONS 
LIMBERING, STRETCHING AND REDUCING 
EXERCISES 
ROUTINES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


am 
Moderate charges 
Om 
Phone Plaza 4524. Address communications 
to the General Manager 











LONDON 
NOTES 


Wepnespay, May 12 
‘“ WELL be- 

haved 

English 
spring always has 
a remarkable 
record to its credit. 
This spring has 
: done all that the 
best can do, in spite of the handicap 
of a General Strike. Fair weather 
was ushered in with a magnificent ac- 
companiment of nervous apprehen- 
sions and gloomy forebodings such as 
only the typical conservative English- 
man can entertain. And the sun cast 
off its winter shyness the very day the 
trains stopped running and the worst 
happened. ‘They say now that inno- 
cent springtime is the season 
prohibitively unsuited to strife and 
revolution, and that the Labor leaders 
blundered badly in choosing May for 
their zero hour. At any rate, as this 
letter hastens to the post, London is 
being informed that the strike has 
been “satisfactorily concluded”; 
the cricket matches will be played 
after all. Nature is again trium- 
phant. 


A season’s influence was the out- 


burst by the Sitwells, the undaunted, 
and probably undauntable, apostles of 
poetic anarchy. Another indication 
was the speech which Sir James 
Barrie, known as England’s only shy 
author, delivered on the occasion of 
the welcome of the Australian cricket- 
ers at the Institute of Journalists. At 
that function, by the way, the liquor 
was so excellent that not one of the 
hundreds of newspaper men present 
thought to interview Sir James. It 
was another case of nature triumphant. 

But the Sitwell affair was even 
more extraordinary. Down at Chelsea 
the other evening, to a remarkable 
audience, consisting largely of motley 
clad artists and elegantly dressed 
society folk, Miss Edith Sitwell gave 
a megaphonic recital of her poems. 
The reciter was concealed behind a 
screen, decorated with a_ gigantic 
grotesque face, from whose mouth 
the megaphone protruded. Miss Sit- 
well’s brother, Osbert, in an intro- 
ductory lecture, warned the audience 
that it was a mistake to listen too 
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AT TOTTY’S—the flower 
shop of a world-famous grower 
and originator—the flowers are 
always freshly cut—also just 
a bit more distinctive than 
those you find in ordinary 
flower shops. 


Fresh Flowers 
4 East 53rd Street, New York 
Plaza 9720-3249-3250 
Greenhouses at Madison,N. ]. 



















SMART version of the 
summer mode ts this 
white kid pump trimmed 
with shark, fashioned on 
original lines. Truly an 


attractive model for 
street and semi- dress 


$18.50 


FRENCH BOOTERY 
36 West soth Street 
NEW YORK 


wear! 














Poudre Dermophile 


T. LECLERC 


PARIS 


The Sterilized 
Face Powder 
in 4+ Shades -- 
( Exchasive in New Gork 
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intently to these poems, and by way 
of safeguarding the audience against 
error in this respect, a young man 
played snatches of cacophonous 
music during the recital. Finally, 
from behind the immense face, with 
its one pink cheek and one white, Miss 
Sitwell emerged, in a trailing frock 
of apple-green, bowing her acknowl- 
edgments to a half delighted and 
half bewildered “house” which in- 
cluded Augustus John, Arnold Ben- 
nett, John Drinkwater, and _ the 
Duchess of Marlborough. Verily, it 
is strange what the English spring can 
do! 


RIVA'TE View Day at the Royal 

Academy saw the usual gathering 
of extremely well dressed and ex- 
tremely badly dressed people, a third 
looking at the pictures, and the re- 
mainder discussing politics. The 
ubiquitous “Margot,” otherwise the 
Countess of Oxford and Asquith, was 
to be seen talking to a white-whiskered 
old gentleman who stood faithfully 
by his own portrait so as to insure 
recognition by his friends—an old 
trick of “subjects.” Close by Gerald 
Kelly’s portrait of a placid and very 
ambassadorial George Harvey, one 
noted, in the flesh, Arnold Bennett, 
whose lounge suit was so vivid as to 
excuse his being taken for one of the 
portraits. Sir John Lavery attracted 
much more attention, and naturally 
every one wished to glean his impres- 
sions of his American experiences. 


A’ for the pictures, they are much 
as usual—the inevitable full- 
length portrait of the King, a pallid 
representation of the Prime Minister, 
numerous likenesses of presidents of 
banks and insurance companies, 
pictures of boys bathing, and of ladies 
who had apparently prepared for bath- 
ing but had changed their minds and 
stayed indoors. One of the most- 
discussed pictures shows a_ nude, 
cropped-haired girl dancing and clap- 
ping to the music of a negro saxo- 
phonist who is seated on the shattered 


statue of a goddess. It is entitled, 
“The Breakdown.”—C. B. W. 

* 

IF | WERE KING 

I can predict 
That I would cause 
A firm edict 
’Gainst passing laws. 
I’m sure this seeming contradiction 


Would really prove a benediction. 
—P. C. 
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View from the Zonite windows 
overlooking Fark Avenue 


F course some people look out of a window, 

while others look beyond it. These others, in the 
language of commerce, are said to have vision. Well, 
we ourselves are just the least bit commercial, and 
we admit we have a vision . . . It’s a great season 
for Zonite... 


Far beyond the sleek Minervas and the brave 
Hispanos, we espy from our window the flash of 
noble brassies in the sun . . . patient niblicks 
what’s a blister or two in hand or in play? “Hey, 
Locker, bring the Zonite bottle!” . . . Remember 
tomorrow. Great stuff, Zonite .. . 


We look again, and many a summer’s sun tattoos 
a Picasso on the gentle shoulders of New Yorkers 
fair and famous. Presently the curse will be removed 
by the soft ministrations of Zonite Ointment (advt.), 
a new and soothing product of great merit. 

We plant not the poison ivy for the small boy, but mightily 
do we relieve him when beset. We remove fear from the 
treader on rusty nails, the angler who imbeds his hook .. . 
allay the scratched, the chafed, the burned, the just shaved, 


and the vacationist at war with Culex, Anopheles, and other 
carnivorous insecta. 


For all such as these do the kindly druggists throughout 
the land carry supplies of Zonite Antiseptic and Zonite 
Ointment. Or so it seems to us. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue New York eo = 
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- Summer Cottages 


T, R ON RHODE ISLAND'S 
oO ent coo ocEAN SHORE 


HE nearest to New York of any 

New England summer home 
colonies on the open Atlantic sea 
coast. Four-hour express service. 
An uncrowded land of great nat- 
ural beauty with primitive forests 
and a mellow climate softened by 
the nearby Gulf Stream. 


Cottage Rentals at 


Watch Hill,R.I. - - $750 to $6,000 
Pleasant View, R.I. - $350 to $2,000 
Weekapaug,R.I.- - $500 to $3,500 


Safe surf bathing, golf, tennis, 
sailing, yacht anchorage, purest 
drinking water. 


One of the few remaining stretches 
of ocean frontage where summer 
homes and sites may be bought 
at normal prices. 


Send for illustrated folder with 
full details. 


Shore Committee 
CHAMBER OF COM MERCE 
WESTERLY, R. I. 
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A HOTEL OF HOMES 





68 
West 
58 


We Want You 
October Ist! 


I F YOU’RE getting through 
with your apartment on Oc- 
tober lst, come to PARK 
CHAMBERS and start living 
—no help to hire and fire, 
no meals to cook, no care, 
no worry, no responsibility, 
nothing but the service of 
people whowill wait on you 
hand and foot! 


Talk it over with 
Our MR. LEONARD 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL, President 
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IN THE HOME OF HOTELS 
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Whitman in a 


Walt 
Story-Biography— Sher- 
wood Anderson’s Note- 


book — James Gordon 
Bennett, by One of His 
V eterans—“Better Writ- 
ing +9 
[* our dream, it was as though 
God replied to a challenge from 
Kansas City. “I must decline,” 
said He, “to strike you dead within 
five minutes. It would lead to 
novelists’ becoming safe, _ polite, 
obedient, and sterile, except the few it 
would tempt to cavort as you are now 
cavorting, to gain either immortality 
or publicity. Besides, though I alone 
know how, you have written two ex- 
cellent books.” 


N New Orleans something hap- 

pened,” says Christopher Morley, 
introducing ““I'wo Prefaces by Walt 
Whitman” (the original one to 
“Leaves? and “A Backward 
Glance”); this is well worth having. 
“No one,” he goes on, “knows just 
what, but the delightful Bazalgette, 
his French biographer, says, ‘I am in- 
clined to think she was a French- 
woman.’ ” 

Bazalgette’s conjecture is adopted 
by Cameron Rogers, who, storifying 
Walt Whitman’s life in “The Mag- 
nificent Idler” (Doubleday, Page), 
makes “her” a “very beautiful 
Creole,” who had been educated in 
Paris and had imbibed George Sand’s 
ideas; and he works up quite a tall and 
throbbing episode. He is no prude, 
though his policy is always to put 
Walt’s best foot foremost. For in- 
stance, in his rendering the venerable 
Personage of Camden seems a deal 
more serene and benign than the 
original often was. 

This department has blanket ob- 
jections to story-biographies, but to 
those who like them we can, with 
certain exceptions, commend “The 
Magnificent Idler” as pleasant read- 
ing. We particularly liked Rogers’ 
rounding out and coloring of his 
hero’s youth. 


NOTHER $ssuch_ bier 
Guy de Pourtaléiss “Franz 
Liszt” subtitle is 


(Holt). Tts 
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In Summer Array 


Club 


Montmartre 


(B’WAY & soth St.—CIRCLE 6673.) 


with the incomparable 


MOSS and FONTANA 


in a repertoire of new dances 


(LIMITED ENGAGEMENT) 

















FRASCATI 


46 West 8th Street 
== 
LUNCHEON - - 65€. 
AFTERNOON TEA 


FRIED CHICKEN 
AND WAFFLE DINNER 


$1.25 


Dancing During Dinner 
and After the Theatre 


Spring 0884 

















aN Ranch 


A private ranch in the heart of 


the Rocky Mountains 


Twelve miles from Glacier Park, 


Montana 


A VACATION 





RIDING-FISHING-CAMPING 


Accommodations for a limited number 


Address inquiries to 


QN RANCH 


c/o R. MORTON ADAMS 
165 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

















ELSA 
FINDLAY 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 
PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 
For Actors, Dancers, 
Musicians, Teachers 
Summer Courses 
Daily Lessons 
June—July—August 


For particulars apply 
204 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Mad. Sq. 1019 


ote a 
Teacher at 


The Laboratory Theatre 
Inter. Theatre Arts, Inc. 
Denishawn, etc. 
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AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER 





A restful, roomy livable 
old house. 


Completely furnished. 
Set in a small forest, with 
200 feet of private beach. 


Ten minutes from the Rye 
or Portchester Stations. 


6 BEDROOMS—3 BATHS 


Two car garage over which 


Two servants’ rooms and bath 
entire season, $3,000. 


Phone Owner—Portchester 913 


Or your own broker 


















' Butterfly 


Fashion’s most delightful 
whim for evening—a pump 
of Paisley Brocade trimmed 
in Gold and Silver Kid, 


also various combinations for 


afternoon wear. $18.50 
~ HENRI 
di . BOOT:-S 3 





34 WEST 50% ST. 
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EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 
international exponents. 

Send for Booklet M. 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 
1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 





Susquehanna 8440 











NEW ROCHELLE 


New brick house with tiled roof; built for present 
owner but never occupied. 11 rooms, 3 baths, equip- 
ped billiard room. Terraced grounds 100 x 200, com- 
plete tennis court. 2-car garage. lutely complete 
in all ay. ointments. Price to liquidate $50,000. 


H. E. COLWELL & SONS, INC. 








542 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. Tel. 6155 








“L’>Homme d’amour,” and it does | 


some twaddling about that, which of 
course is the whipped cream to make 
the dish go down. Otherwise, we 
thought it gave a very fair idea of 
Liszt’s personality, musicianship, place 
as a composer, and relation to Wagner. 


HERWOOD ANDERSON’S 

NOTEBOOK (Boni & Live- 
right) rather disappointed us. It con- 
tains good things: stories and story- 
stuff, musings, critical reflections, 
snips of the fabric of which he made 
“A Story-Teller’s Story”; some of 
these last are engaging in that they 
show, more plainly and naively than 
ever, that he simply doesn’t know, 
while writing anything, where fact 
ends and dreams begin. But precious 
little of it is notebook, none is note- 
book not touched up (so far as we 
could see), and the bulk is scrapbook, 
filled with finished pieces that we had 
read where they had first appeared. 


LBERT STEVENS 

CROCKETT, an “old” Her- 
ald man, has recounted his experience 
with the Commodore, in “When 
James Gordon Bennett Was Caliph 
of Bagdad” (Holt). Whether it is 
a book for the general public is more 
than we can judge. For a newspaper 
man who broke in, in this town, be- 
fore the war, it has a good deal of 
interest, as an insider’s validation in 
print of such stories as were rife while 
Bennett lived, and used to set you 
wondering how any one with a choice 
in the matter could bear to work for 
him. 

On Crockett’s showing, the answer 
was that working for him was adven- 
turous—you might get assigned to 
“find Livingstone,” or summoned to 
Paris, at any moment—and that some- 
thing about him inspired and retained 
a strong personal loyalty, even in those 
who repeatedly suffered from his 
cruel, and not far from insane, eccen- 
tricities. Crockett did suffer, and as 
he was not a typical old Herald man, 
he finally quit to save his self-respect. 
And yet to this day, in his heart, a 
large fraction of him is the Com- 
modore’s. 


HE most—no, the on/y—intel- 

ligent and potentially helpful 
book on its subject we ever have seen 
is “Better Writing,” by Henry Seidel 
Canby (Harcourt, Brace). It ought 
to be required reading for Young 
Ideas on the verge of falling for the 
be © a Sherwin Cody or a J. 
Berg Esenwein.—ToucuHsToNnE 
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You'll sing for joy! 


RAILS to hike and ride—peaks to 

climb—lunch on the dizziest edge— 
lakes too blue to be real—sunsets too 
gorgeous to paint . .. . Snow and ice 
and sweaters in July! And what an ap- 
petite you put on—satisfy—ride off and 
meet again when you give yourself this 
kind of holiday — without frills — or 
hotel prices. 

Nine Bungalow Camps—each with 
its special features—with refrains that 
roar from the camp f.res to the snowy 
mountain tops .... All with cozy 
bungalow cabins— A-1 kitchens and 
Pep, ramping for a canter. So easy to 
reach them ... Rates only $5.50 a day. 


Summer Tourist Tickets at 


Greatly Reduced Fares 
Ask for full information, mention B, C.—Y 


Canadian Pacific 


F.R. Perry, Gen. Agent, Pass. Dept. 
344 Madison Ave., New York 
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Trrrrrity 


Harry Richman 


Presents at 


CIRO’S 


A Unique 
Form of 
Entertainment 
and Service 
Featuring 
Miss Cecil Cunningham 
Maitresse des femmes 


and thirty beautiful girls 
who will present amusing 
specia!ties and presideover 
the service at your table. 


Couvert $1.50 


141 West 56th Street 
Just East of Seventh Avenue 
Circle 9362 


0419 
Ask for Miss Cecil Cunningham 
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EYTRISTRAM 
TUPPER 


Author of 
“The House of Five Swords” 


“Kingpin,” they called him, 
this man who conquered earth 
and rock until the mountain, 
enigmatic, sent two women— 
Rosalee, warm and vivid, to 
lure the flesh; Ellen, cool and 
luminous, to lure the spirit. 
In this story of Black Moun- 
tain, Mr. Tupper has drawn 
upon his own engineering ex- 
perience and achieved a book 
that for conception and style 
stands with the work of the 
best English novelists. 


$2.00 At All Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 








The Spello 


he tu 


By Samuel C. Hildreth 
and James R. Crowell 


The Sporting Man’s 
Book of American 
Thoroughbred Racing 
From the Inside. 


The story of big stakes, 
famous winners, noted turf- 





men, told from both the 
paddocks and the racing 
stand. It will give any 


sportsman a better idea of 
what makes a good race 
horse, what produces stam- 
ina, speed and courage. 


“Mr. Hildreth is the man 
who has never lost a match 
race. Here is something the 
sportsman will go wild about.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


40 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$4.00 At All Bookstores 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 














Ten Minutes a Day Keeps Wrinkles Away 

Free, with one sample, booklet giving simple rules 
for achieving complexion of sparkling loveliness. Com- 
plete sample set 10 cents. Pond Lily Radiante $1. Send 
to Radiante Beauty Co., 1 West 34th St., N. Y.C. 





“TELL ME A BOOK TO 


READ” 
These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most W orth While 


NOVELS 
TeeFTaLttow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). What a gifted and intense Tennes- 
seean thinks of the Scopes evolution trial’s 
background. 
Sotpiers’ Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni © 
Fantasy on themes from the 
Its strong points are bit- 


Liveright). 
summer of 1919. 
ing irony, and pathos. 

Tue Sitver STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). None of his Poictesme romances 
has_ been and gorgeously im- 
agined. 

Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon ©& Schuster). A detective story 
“different” and piquant. The English author 
is said to be a clergyman. 

Crara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
It passes the test to which psychoanalytic 
fiction should be put: you need no knowledge 
of psychoanalysis to appreciate it. 

Cuckoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). A 
mildly sophisticated English comedy. The 
joke is on the “cuckoo,” whose gospel is what 
used to be called free love. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon ©& 
Schuster). Second to be translated of his 
three short, “woman” novels. The first was 
“Fraulein Else.” 

GanbLeE Fottows His Nost, by Heywood Broun 
(Boni & Liveright). Gandle’s meetings with 
the knights, and the beginning of the intro- 
duction to Lardner’s “Love Nest,” are the 
funniest things we have read this spring. 

SpaNnisH Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Doran). A good tale that should entertain 
any one with a fairly young, elastic mind. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Mary Gtewnn, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni & 
Liveright). Cioup CucKoo Lanp, by Naomi 
Mitchison (Harcourt, Brace). Tue Diary oF 
A YounG Lapy oF Fasuion, “by Cleone Knox” 
(Appleton). 

SHORT STORIES 

Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner, introduc- 
tion by Sarah E. Spooldripper (Scribner’s). 
Humorized hatreds; the introduction kids the 
helium out of the author’s panegyrists. 


GENERAL 


more freely 


Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). The Marines. 

Tue Rosarie Evans Letters From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Old John’ Brown of 
Osawatomie met her inside the Gates. “Mam, 


I'd esteem it an honor,” said he, “to shake 
you by the hand.” 

Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
Its grandparents were a critique, a complex, a 
movie, and something of a symphonic poem. 
Its subject is the American 1890’s. 

Havevock Extis, by Isaac Goldberg (Simon & 
Schuster). Worth while as the first author- 
ized and extended account of a, more or less, 
Great Unknown. 

Epcar ALtLan Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). Explains Poe’s works by his life 
as conjectured and analyzed. 

Tue Paris Tuat’s Nor in tHe Guipe Books, 
by Basil Woon (Brentano’s). Broadway 
abroad. 

MADAME DE Pompapour, by Marcelle Tinayre 
(Putnam). Humanizes a woman whose name 
and coiffure are all most of us know of her. 

Tue Links, by Robert Hunter (Scribner's). A 
particularly interesting and well illustrated 
discussion of golf architecture. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Tue INTIMATE Papers OF House 
(Houghton Mifflin). Towarp THE FLAMe, by 
Hervey Allen (Doran). Tue Mopvern Nove, 
by Elizabeth A. Drew (Harcourt, Brace). 
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Memorial Day 


Week End at 
Atlantic City 


sre is your opportunity for 


a real week-end vacation at 
Atlantic City. ..without time off | 
from your work! 





Memorial Day falls on a Sunday: 
but will be celebrated on Monday- 
Start Friday . . . dine at The 
Ambassador that same evening. . . 
a stroll or chair ride on the board- 
walk perhaps...and three full 
days ahead! There is ocean bath- 
ing indoors, in our sea-water bath- 
ing pool, and formal opening of 
the bathing season outdoors... 
golfing, tennis, riding, dancing. . . 
all the luxury that man can devise 
or money can buy! 
Rhinelander gooo 


The For Reservations 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 























ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 


20 W. 54th St. New York City 
Tel. Circle 10041 
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A Vacation in 
Bermuda— 
Canada 
Atlantic City 
Without Cost 


to You 


These trips arefrom 
6 to 10 days’ dura- 
tion. ALL expenses 
are paid and of 
course you travel 
FIRST CLASS. 


A little spare time 
is all that is needed 
to enable one to 
earn the trip. 














Send the coupon 
and learn ‘‘how.’’ 


! L 


Mr. R. W. Rosebury 
25 West 45th St. 














I want to EARN atripto 


TELL ME *“HOW”’ PLEASE. 
NAME.. 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


When writing please tell us your 
occupation or profession 




















The 


Amber Light 
Tea Garden 


{ 21 West 9th Street 


The Garden is Open 
Real Southern Cooking 


Luncheon - Tea - Dinner 


(Just off Fifth Avenue) 














GODEY-PRINT INN 


One Van Corlear Place at Bway 5 2250S. 
Furr 2 Blocks West, Then One Block North 


Old Fashioned Food 














in Old Fashioned comfor: 
atan Old Fashioned Inn 





45th St. & 
8th Ave. 


MATS., Wed. & Sat 


Martin Beck Theatre 


EVENINGS, 8:30 
Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 





West 42d St. Eves. 8:30 


New Amsterdam Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
SUNNY 


Aristocrat of 
Musical Comedies 


And Her Star 


Company 
Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:20 


FULTO Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 





e “THE LAST 
Ina Claire =. 
CHEYNEY” 


By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 





THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30 
Morosco oe &. Bs 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG'S WIFE 


Pulitzer Prize Play 
By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CRYSTAL HERNE. 





HENRY MILLER’S Thea.. 124 W. 43d St. 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


ALICE BRADY 


in“ BRIDE tiie LAMB” 


“AN INSTANTANEOUS HIT.’’—Broun, World 


KONGO 


With WALTER HUSTON 
A THOUSAND THRILLS AND LAUGHS 


THEATRE, WEST 47th ST 
BILTMORE Evs. 8:30. Mts.Wed.& Sar 2:30 








THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


m™ GARRICK 
GAIETIES « 


GARRICK Thea., 65 W. 35th St. Evgs. 8:30 


Matinees, Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 





It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


BOOT 


45th St. W. of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:30. 





39th and B’way. Evgs. 8: 
CASINO Sotiones Wed and Bet. 3-30. 


DENNIS KING * Aiea soe eon 


« Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Music by Friml. 


Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. 
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‘<I say, Sherwood, life’s 


surely getting cut and 


dried.”’ 


‘“‘What bores you now, 


old hoof ?”’ 


Well, one of the few 
real adventures left to 
me was snaring theatre 
seats. Now even ¢har’s 
only a bit of routine. 
Just snag ’em at the 
first stop. Bascom’s just 


above 44th, you know 


And branches at 
The Biltmore 
Murray Hill 
Ambassador 

Park Lane 
Commodore 
Impertal 
Belmont 
Plaza 


Astor 
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Here is acase where we helped to preserve the atmosphere of a former 
era, and yet every piece of furniture is thoroughly new in design. 
The reverence for older days is present, but their relics are banished! 


For a man to use an old- 
fashioned desk simply because 
his father or grandfather used it 
is nice sentiment, but not always 
practical wisdom. We have 
helped many men break away 
from a tradition that was crip 
pling their capacities, and reach 
new levels of accomplishment 
through the use of distinctive 
office furniture, built to serve the 
high-powered executive of today. 








The WILLIAM F WHOLEY CO. Jie 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
11 East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 


“More than the sale of merchandise — a Service in the Fitness of Things” 
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Gatti-Casazza Announces The Selection of the 


Habe 


CAs the Official Piano of the Metropolitan Opera 


It 1s our great pleasure to inform you that our management has today 
chosen the Knabe as the official piano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. In selecting your distinguished house to render us this valuable 
service, we have had in mind the high artistic beauty of your instru- 
ments and your honorable career of brilliant artistic endeavor which 
will soon be approaching the Century mark. 


“The pleasurable satisfaction with which this announcement has been 
received by the artists of our company is an added gratification to us 
in having decided to use the Knabe pianoexclusively in our organization.” 


Yours very truly, 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
May 11, 1926 G. Gatti-Casazza, General Manager 


Wrm-hnabe& Co. 


Fifth Avenue at Thirty-ninth Street 
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Have you tried that 
Extraordinary Cigarette 


Tareyton 


“Theres something about them youll like’ 





a i RR RA Re I EE TS 
TAREYTONS ARE A QUARTER AGAIN 





